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Art. [L—Sourees and Sketehes of Cumberland Presbyterian 
History.—No. XI. 


THE FRAMING OF THE CHURCH—THE PERIOD OF THE COUNCIL, 
DECEMBER 6, 1805—reBRUARY 4, 1810. 


Wuew entering upon this work, at the request of brethren 
beloved and revered, early in 1875, although my plan was 
fully explained in the April number of Tue Meprvum, yet | 
was apprehensive that it was perhaps too minute and exhaus- 
tive. Numerous letters from ministers, elders, and members 
in different portions of our wide-extended field have dispelled 
this fear. And now the General Presbyterian Council which 
convened in Edinburgh on Tuesday, July 3, 1877, has given 
this very species of Church history the highest endorsement. 
As astrong testimonial to the value of just such a series of arti- 
cles as the TuroLocicaL Mapivum has originated on Cumberland 
Presbyterian history, we quote the following passage from 
current accounts of the proceedings of the Edinburgh Council, 
on “Presbyterian Literature and the Use of the Press.” Of 
the men whose names appear in this extract, and who are 
noted for their learning and breadth of views, Drs. Schaff and 
Hall, of New York, are towers of strength in the Christian 
world. Dr. Schaff is a distinguished professor in Union 
Theological Seminary, and he is the authur of a grand 
ecclesiastical history, and other learned works. Dr. Hall is 
VOL. VIII. NO. Iv.—l. 
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abreast of the age in the qualifications and work of a minister 
of Christ, and he is the author of a number of valuable 
productions. Drs. Begg, Mitchell, and Lorimer are able 
English and Scottish divines. Here is what they said and 
did: 

Prof. Lorimer, of London, read a paper on “ The desiderata 
of Presbyterian history and the importance of supplying 
them.” He submitted that the history of Presbyterianism 
was lamentably defective, and pressed upon the Council the 
power that lay in a good history of Presbyterianism for the 
requickening and upstirring of Presbyterian life from age to 
age and from land to land. 

Dr. Schaff, New York, moved— 

That the Council, appreciating the importance of obtaining 
full information respecting the existing desiderata of the 
the history of Presbyterian Churches, and of the materials 
available for supplying them, agree to appoint a committee 
with Dr. Lorimer, London, as convener, to correspond on 
this subject with all the branches of the Presbyterian Church 
represented in this Alliance, prepare a report of the informa- 
tion thus obtained, and present it to the next meeting of the 
Council in 1880. 

Dr. Mitchell, St. Andrews, seconded the motion. 

Dr. Begg said the press was a powerful institution. He 
did not say it was more powerful than the pulpit. People 
spoke about the pulpit having lost its power. Many of the 
men who occupied it had lost their power (laughter), but he 
believed the pulpit was as powerful as ever. If the pulpit 
had justice, he believed it would prove itself everywhere to 
be, not only powerful as an instrument, but what the Scrip- 
tures declared it to be, “the power of God unto salvation to 
every one that believeth.” It was remarkable that the press 
sprang into existence at the period of the Reformation. The 
reformers succeeded in promoting their work largely by its 
use, and even in the present day they should consider the 
immense power of the press for good or evil. He had heard 
of an old woman in Scotland, when railways began, who, 
being. asked to make a journey on a railway, replied, “she 
was not sure if it were the path of duty” (laughter); and so 
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they were apt to imagine that a thing, because it was new, 
should not be enlisted on the side of God and of truth. There 
were a number of excellent treatises on the Presbyterian 
Chureh which he should like to see disinterred and made the 
common property of the whole Church. (Hear, hear.) Prob- 
ably, as a Council, they might never meet again in Edinburgh ; 
but, if the press was properly used, he did not see why they 
might not be meeting every week and every month, or why 
the continuity of the meeting might not be sustained. (Ap- 
plause.) The Council should turn its attention to the vast 
powers of the press. 

Dr. Hall, New York, suggested that churches in central 
localities should be at the trouble of providing themselves 
with fire-proof buildings for the acquisition and accumula- 
tion and safe-keeping of that which constituted the material 
of history—namely, documents, official and personal, which 
in multitudes of cases were lost from the lack of some such 
means of preserving them. Till the effort had been made, 
no adequate idea could be formed of the amount of valuable 
literary material, from the families of ministers, from the 
records of churches, that might be made available for coming 
generations, and might at the same time constitute a very 
valuable bond of union among literary men of the Presby- 
terian persuasion all over the world. In order to convey his 
own idea of the value of his suggestion, he should only say 
that next to the inspired word itself, there was no kind of 
study so adapted to make their judgments calm and dispas- 
sionate and moderate as the study of the history of the 
Churches, in which they saw so clearly how race ideas, 
political ideas, family ideas, and social considerations modi- 
fied the actual practical application of the principles which 
they found in their germ, if not in their form, in the inspired 
word: and he could conceive of no service that would be 
more thorough and real to the Presbyterian Church than the 
accumulation and right use of materials for reaching those 
calm and dispassionate judgments. Asarule, it was not the 
intelligent Presbyterian that was narrow and bigoted; it was 
the unintelligent Presbyterian. (Hear, hear.) The man who 
had studied the history of the Church and Churches, knew 
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well that on the one hand he could hold in the truest and 
deepest sense his strong Presbyterian principles; and on the 
other have the truest and most genuine brotherly love towards 
those who, not holding those principles, yet did hold Christ 
the Head. (Applause.) 

After remarks by Drs. McLaughlin and Cairns, of Edin- 
burgh, Dr. Edmunds, of London, Dr. Wilson, of Limerick, 
and others, Prof. Schaff’s motion was adopted. 


DAVID RICE.—1762-1816. 


On page 129 of the present volume of Tue Meprum, I 
Bay, “True analysis places the origin of the people, since 
called Cumberland Presbyterians, in the year 1801, in 
the Transylvania Presbytery, of the Synod of Kentucky; 
McGready, the most powerful preacher in the Synod, and 
Rice, the most thoroughly furnished theologian, being their 
leaders.” Of McGready, the July number of Tue Meprum 


contains perhaps the fullest memoir yet published, outside of 


his sermons. My readers will also wish to renew their ac- 
quaintance with Rice. To this end, I give the memoir 
contained in Sprague’s Annals, vol. IIL., pp. 246-249. This 
is not only the best account of Dr. Rice accessible, but it is 
also a good specimen of one of the most remarkable histori- 
cal works yet produced in America: 

“David Rice* was born in Hanover county, Virginia, De- 
cember 20, 1733. His grandfather, Thomas Rice, who was 
an Englishman, but of Welsh extraction, migrated to Vir- 
ginia at an early period. Having had a considerable estate 
left him in England, he crossed the ocean with a view to re- 
ceive it, but never returned; and it was supposed that he was 
assassinated on board the ship on which he took passage. 
He left in Virginia a widow with a large family of children, 
one of whom, David, was the father of the subject of this 
notice. He wasa plain farmer, and both he and his wife 
were members of the Established Church. They would 





* Memoir by Dr. Bishop.—Foote’s Sketches of Virginia, II.—Davidson’s 
History of the Presbyterian Church in Kentucky.—MSS,. from his 
relatives and Rev. Dr. Archibald Alexander. 
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never hold slaves; he, because he considered it unprofitable ; 
she, because she considered it morally wrong. 

Their son, David, had religious impressions from a very 
early period, which never left him until he was hopefully the 
subject of a genuine conversion. He lived in a congregatio: 
which was under the pastoral care of the Rev. John Todd, 
and was occasionally, especially at communion seasons, 
served by that eminent man, the Rev. Samuel Davies; and 
it was by the ministrations of the latter particularly, that he 
believed himself to have been savingly benefited. He began 
his classical studies under Mr. Todd, and continued them 
under the Rev. James Waddel, D.D. ‘It seems probable, 
however,’ says Rev. Dr. Archibald Alexander, who had the 
best means of forming a judgment on the subject, ‘that 
James Waddel was the teacher of the school kept at Mr. 
Todd’s; and that the facts are that Mr. Rice began his studies 
before Mr. Waddel arrived, and completed his preparatory 
course under this teacher at the house of the Rev. John 
Todd: for it is believed that Mr. W addel never taught a 
school anywhere else in Virginia, until long after Mr. Rice 
was graduated and licensed.’ 

Mr. Davies having been appointed President of New Jersey 
College, Mr. Rice accompanied him thither in 1759, and 
became a member of the junior class. Having taken the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1761, he returned to Virginia, 
and studied theology under Rev. John Todd, and was 
licensed to preach by the Presbytery of Hanover, in Novem- 
ber, 1762. ‘ 

The first field of his evangelical labors was in the Southern 
part of Virginia and the Northern part of North Carolina. 
After laboring here, not without some evidence of success, for 
about six months, he visited Pennsylvania, where, agreeably to 


a previous engagement, he married Mary, daughter of the Rev. 


Samuel Blair. Thence he returned to Virginia, with the 


purpose of settling in North Carolina; but stopping at Han- 
over, then vacant by the removal of Mr. Davies, he received 
a call to settle there, and, having accepted it, was ordained 
and installed in December, 1763, at the age of thirty. 

Here he labored four or five years with considerable suc- 
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cess, though his own impression was that his ministry accom- 
plished more for the blacks than the whites. But an ok 
dispute between two of the principal elders, which originated 
in the time of Mr. Davies, having been revived—in conse- 
quence of which the congregation were likely to be embar- 
rassed in respect to his support—he obtained from the Pres- 
bytery a dissolution of his pastoral relation. He hated con- 
tention, was subject to depression of spirits, and was often 
fearful of the worst; and this probably had much to do with 
his determination to seek another field of labor. The sepa- 
ration from his charge was a painful event both to him and 
to them, for they were mutually and warmly attached. 

After giving up his charge, Mr. Rice remained for two or 
three years unsettled, though he was, during this period, 
employed in his Master’s work as opportunity offered. At 
length he determined to fix himself in Bedford county, Va., 


"AO 
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a new and frontier settlement, in a mountainous ‘ion, with 
a population drawn from various parts of the world, and 
representing nearly all religious denominations. Here he 
took charge of three congregations; one of which was five, 
another eleven, and another twenty-five miles from his 
dwelling. The last mentioned was called ‘The Peaks,’ as 
being near the Peaks of Otter. Here his labors were greatly 
blessed; without any extraordinary excitement, there was a 
lively and healthful state of religious feeling, and an earnest 
attention to the preaching of the word, which lasted, without 
any perceptible decline, for ten years. All classes and de- 
nominations were fond of attending his:ministry. In due 


time this congregation became sufficiently numerous to re- 


quire all his labors, and, accordingly, he gave up the others 
and confined his attention to this. His ministry here was 
during the war of the Revolution, when many other congre- 
gations were scattered and geparated from their pastors. It 
was much to the praise of the people that, during this disas- 
trous period, they fulfilled their pecuniary engagements to 
him with punctuality. 

When Kentucky was opened for settlement, Mr. Rice paid 
an early visit to that country, thinking it possible, as he had 
a rising family, that it might be his duty to remove thither, 
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with reference to the more advantageous settlement of his 
children. His impression at first was adverse to a removal, 
and he returned to Virginia resolved not to attempt it. In 
consequence, however, of some change of circumstances, 
particularly of his receiving a request, signed by some three 
hundred persons, to come and take charge of a religious 
society in that region, he changed his purpose, and determined 
to cast in his lot with the new settlers of the West. Le ac- 
cordingly migrated thither in October, 1783. 


The difficulties which he had to encounter as a minister of 


the gospel in this new country were many and formidable. 
He took no special charge the first year; but, at the com- 
mencement of the second, a congregation was organized in 
what is now called Mercer county, with as much formality 
as circumstances would admit. They had three places of 
worship, which were known by the names of Danville, Cane 
Run, and the Forks of Dick’s River. 

In this extensive field Mr. Rice labored statedly and assidu- 
ously for fifteen years. He was now sixty-five years of age, 
and was troubled with an affection of the head, which inca- 
pacitated him for close and continuous thought, and subjected 
him to an almost habitual melancholy. He was also not a 
little tried by pecuniary embarrassments. He had purchased 
land, on the faith of his congregation guaranteeing the pay- 
ment, which, however, was so long deferred, if not entirely 
forgotten, that the good man and his family would have 
been actually reduced to want, had it not been for the season- 
able and kindly interposition of a benevolent individual in 
the neighborhood. 

Under these circumstances, in 1798, he removed to Green 
county, then a new settlement in the Southern part of Ken- 
tucky. He did not, however, take a pastoral charge, or 
attend mach on Church courts, though he preached frequently, 
in the way of assisting his brethren, and of supplying vacant 
congregations. In 1805 and 1806, he performed an extensive 
missionary tour through Kentucky and Ohio, by appoint- 
ment of the General Assembly, with a view to ascertain 
particularly the religious condition of the country. After 
his return, he addressed an epistle to the Presbyterians of 
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Kentucky, published the same year, and afterwards, in 1808, 
a second epistle, warning them with great fidelity and 
solemnity against what he believed to be the prevailing errors 
of the times. 

During the last three years of his life, he was prevented 
from preaching and writing almost entirely. He had no 


complaints except what arose from the regular decay of 


nature, till the beginning of the year 1815, when he had a 
slight apoplectic stroke, from the effects of which he never 
recovered. On the day that completed his eightieth year, he 
preached, at his own house, his last sermon, on Psalms xe. 
12: ‘So teach us to number our days that we may apply our 
hearts unto wisdom.’ After this he made no more appoint- 
ments, except on the occasion of hearing of the death of his 
son, Dr. David Rice, of Virginia, when he made a solemn 
address to his neighbors assembled at his dwelling. About 
the first of February preceding his death, he was seized with 
a difficulty of breathing, which he received as an admonition 
that his end was near. Early in the succeeding May, he was 
attacked with something like influenza, accompanied with 
fever and pain; and from this time to the close of his life, 
he had scarcely a momentary respite from bodily suffering. 
3ut he had the utmost tranquillity of mind in the prospect 
of his departure, and his last expressions indicated an impa- 
tience to be absent from the body, that he might be present 
with the Lord. He died on the 18th of June, 1816, in the 
eighty-third year of his age. His excellent wife died a few 
years before him. They had eleven children, six sons and 
five daughters. One of the daughters was married to the 
Rev. James Mitchell, and still (1857) survives, at the advanced 
age of more than ninety. 

Mr. Rice was always the friend of liberal learning, and in 
more instances than one exerted himself in founding semina- 
ries. While in Virginia, he took an active part in the estab- 
lishment of Hampden Sidney College, and had an important 
agency in obtaining the first two Presidents, the Rev. Samuel 
Stanhope Smith and the Rev. John Blair Smith. He was 
one of the first Trustees of Transylvania University, and 
President of the Board from 1783 to 1787. The first Gram- 
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mar School in Kentucky was opened in his house, in Linco 
county, in November, 1784. 

The following is a list of Mr. Rice’s publications: 

An Essay on Baptism, 1789. (This was probably the first 
pamphlet originating in Kentucky. It was printed in Balti- 
more.) A Lecture on Divine Decrees, 1791; Slavery Incon- 
sistent with Justice and Policy, 1792; A Sermon at the open- 
ing of the Synod of Kentucky, 1803; An Epistle to the Citi- 
zens of Kentucky professing Christianity, especially those 
that are or have been denominated Presbyterians, 1805; A 
Second Epistle, ete., 1808; Letters on the Evidences, Nature, 
and Eftects of Christianity—composed for the use of his sons 
in 1812, in the seventy-ninth year of his age, and published 


in the We kly R. corder for 1814. 
From the Rev. Thomas Cleland, D.D., Salvisa, Ky., March 20, 1852 


Dear Sir: I regret that my advanced age does not allow 
me to do all that I could wish in answer to your request, for, 
as David says, ‘My strength fuileth,’ both intellectual and 
physical; and yet I cannot refuse to give you, in the most 
general manner, my impressions concerning the venerable 
man in respect to whom you inquire. I had once a pretty 
good opportunity of knowing him, however little ability I 
now have of communicating the result of my observations. 

Father Rice (for this is the appellation by which he is 
generally known) could hardly be considered as possessing 
talents of a very commanding order, though they were cer- 
tainly highly respectable, and eminently adapted to useful- 
ness. Ilis distinguishing characteristic was sound judgment, 
and his disposition was conservative. He was remarkable 
for both the spirit and the habit of devotion. You could 
not be long in his company without being deeply impressed 
with the idea that his affections had a strong tendency to- 
ward heaven. In his general intercourse with society he was 
dignified and grave—perhaps above most ministers of his 
day—insomuch that young people generally felt little free- 
dom in his presence; but it was a characteristic of that 
period that ministers usually carried themselves with more 


reserve, and were less accessible to all classes, and on all 
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occasions, than they are now. He did, however, occasionally 
unbend in familiar intercourse, and would now and then 
enliven conversation with an agreeable anecdote. He was a 
deeply earnest and effective preacher, delivering solemn and 
impressive thoughts in a solemn and impressive manner; and 
yet the effect of his manner was somewhat diminished by his 
occasionally taking on a sympathetic tone, which, to many 
of his hearers, seemed like a departure from the simplicity 
of nature. He had great executive powers, and he exerted 
them in various ways for the general improvement of the 
community in which he lived. He was not only eminently 
faithful in his stated ministrations, but acted the part of a 
father to the infant churches of Kentucky, besides d¢ voting 
some share of his attention to literature and even polities. 
Mr. Rice was tall and slender in person, quiet in his move- 
ments, and even at the age of seventy, he exhibited a re- 
alertness. At that advanced period, I 


markable degree of 
may safely say that no minister in Kentucky filled a wider 
space than he did. Ile was not like the eccentric comet, 
with its long fiery tale, which attracts the gaze and awakens 
the speculations of beholders for a few days and then disap- 
pears, but as the glorious sun, which, by its regular and con- 
stant influences, enriches our fields, illumines our horizon, 
and gladdens our hearts 
Aftectionately yours, Tuomas CLELAND.” 


HE COUNCIL. 


In the ninth article of this series, the action of the Com- 
mission of the Synod of Kentucky is given, by which the 
people called Cumberland Presbyterians were left without 
ecclesiastical shelter, December 6, 1805. Next follows a 
period of intense interest in the history of the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church; so far as I know, without a parallel in 
that of any other Christian denomination, during which it 
was absolutely cut off from the parent stock, and yet reso- 
lutely refused to take an independent position. This period 
of something over four vears does the moderation and Chris- 
tian spirit of the Cumberland leaders and people the highest 
credit. To be properly appreciated, it should be carefully 
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analyzed and compared with the controversial periods result- 
ing from various causes in the histories of the Seotch, [rish, 
and American Presbyterian Churches. Thus alone can its 
peculiar and lovely Christian character be fully compre- 
hended and valued. Not having all the authorities at hand 
needed for this purpose, such an analysis must be deferred. 

In the readily accessible works of Cossitt and Crisman, 
the reader will find as correct an account of this period as 
ean be given, without the exhaustive comparison above men- 
tioned. The hew Cumberland Presbytery, doubtless, at its 
third or fall session, in 1810, issued a document giving an 
account ot those times. This I transfer in full from the 
Appendix to Smith’s “History of the Christian Church.” 
I have met with it no where else. The writer was prob- 
ably the Moderator, Samuel McAdow, a scholar and teacher 
of repute. It will always be adocument of permanent value 
as a theme for study and thought, Jetting us, as it does, into 
the very pith and marrow of those formative times. 


CIRCULAR LETTER, 

Addressed to the Societies and Brethren of the Presbyterian Church, 
recently under the care of the Council, by the late Cumberland Pres- 
bytery; in which there is a correct statement of the origin, progress, 
and termination of the difference between the Synod of Kentucky 
and the former Presbytery of Cumberland. 

Dear Brethren: The time is at last come when we must 
either sacrifice our religious liberties and conscience to what 
we judge unreasonable demands, cease our endeavors to pro- 
mote the work of God among you as we have hitherto done, 
or constitute a Presbytery separate from the Synod of Ken- 
tucky. We choose the latter as the only alternative in which 
we can have the answer of a good conscience. We, there- 
fore, deem it expedient to give you a retrospective view of 
the causes, together with the progressive means, by which 
matters have been brought to this issue. 

A number of you will sasily recollect that about the close 
of the last century or beginning of the present, God, ina 
very remarkable manner, began to revive his work amongst 
the inhabitants of this Western country, the first symptoms 
of which appeared under the ministerial labors of Rev. James 
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McGready, in Logan county. At the first commencement of 
this glorious revival, as also in its progress, the bodily affec- 
tions and exercises of a number of those who were its sub- 
jects were very uncommon. This soon caused a rumor to go 
abroad, and the people from every quarter came out to see, 
the consequence of which was, they not only had their cu- 
riosity satisfied, but a great number had their hearts deeply 
affected. This, in the hand of God, was a blessed mean of 
spreading the work through various parts of the country. 
For awhile, at first, all the ministers in our bounds seemed 
to participate in the glorious effusion of the Holy Spirit, and, 
correspondent to this, proclaimed themselves friends of the 
revival. But, alas! it was soon after discoverable that some 
of them had changed their opinion, otherwise they had never 
been well established. The consequence of this apparent 
change may easily be inferred; notwithstanding the work 
still progressed. And although the few who remained friends 
to the revival, labored in the work of the ministry day and 
night, yet the cries of the people for more preaching were 
incessant, and those cries soon became so general that they 
were heard from many parts of an extensive frontier. The 
ministers, in return, could only pity and pray for them; the 
congregations being so numerous and in such ascattered situ- 
ation, that they could not by any possible endeavor supply 
them. 

About this time a venerable father in the ministry, Rev. 
David Rice, who was then resident in one of the upper coun- 
ties of Kentucky, came down and attended a communion 
with some of our preachers in a vacant congregation; and 
he having learned the situation of our country, and the 
pressing demand that there was for more preaching, proposed 
a plan of encouraging such amongst us as appeared to be 
men of good talents, and who also discovered a disposition 
to exercise their gifts ina public way, to preach the gospel, 
although they might not have acquired that degree of human 
education which the letter of Discipline requires. This 
proposition was truly pleasing to our preachers, and indeed 
it found general acceptance among the people, as soon as 


intimgtions thereof were given. The consequence was an 
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uncommon spirit of prayer now seemed to prevail through- 
out the societies, that the great Head of the Church would 
not only open an effectual door into the ministry, but also 
that he would raise up, qualify, and bring men into that 
sacred office whose labors he would own and bless. And, 
brethren, that God who never told Israel to seek him in vain, 
evidently heard and answered the prayers of his people. 
Some whose minds had been previously impressed with the 
duty of calling sinners to repentance, and of bearing public 
testimony to the work of God and the religion of Jesus Christ, 
and upon whom also the eyes of the Church for some time 
had been fixed with a degree of expectation, now made their 
exercise of mind on this subject known to their fathers in 
the ministry. The prospect was truly pleasing to the preach- 
ers, yet they considered it expedient to act with the greatest 
caution, for although the step about to be taken was not 
unprecedented in the Presbyterian Church, yet, seeing it was 


out of the common track, they were well aware that some of 


their brethren in the ministry would oppose the measure. 
However, they ventured to encourage three or four of the 
young men to prepare written discourses, and present them 
to the Transylvania Presbytery as a specimen of their abilities. 
They accordingly prepared discourses, and at the next stated 
session of said Presbytery their case was brought before that 
reverend body. They met with warm opposition, arising 
principally, however, from a quarter rather inimical to the 
revival. But after a lengthy conversation on the subject, in 
which there was much altercation, a majority of the members 
consented that the young men might be permitted to read 
their discourses to an agel member alone, who should make 
report to the judicature. We believe the report was favor- 
able. It was then directed, as well as we can recollect, that 
those men should prepare other discourses to be read at the 
next Presbytery. They accordingly prepared, and three of 
them attended; but, as soon as the subject of their case was 
resumed, a warm debate ensued. At length, however, a 
majority of the members agreed to hear their discourses. 
After they were read, the question was put, “Shall these 
men be received as candidates for the ministry?’ The vote 
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being taken, one of the three was received, and two rejected 
by a majority of one vote only. This circumstance much 
depressed the spirits of a number of preachers, who were 
real friends to the revival, and likewise the congregations 
generally, who had so earnestly desired their licensure; but 
more especially the spirits of those two candidates were de- 
pressed. They were men in a matrimonial state, and could 
not consistently with those relative duties by which they 


were bound to their families, go and acquire the knowledge 


of all those forms of literature required by the Book of 


Discipline. Fain would they have returned home and solaced 
themselves in the enjoyment of their domestic comforts as 
private Christians, if they could have done so and kept a 
good conscience; but this they could not do, nor could they 
with clearness become members of any other Christian 
society, where the ministerial door was not so difficult, and, 
consequently, where they might have been at liberty to exer- 
cise their popular talents with approbation. No, they were 
attached to all the essential doctrines as well as the discipline 
of the Presbyterian Church. It was in this Church they 
were early dedicated to God by their parents, and in this 
Church they first felt the power of the gospel upon their 
hearts, and tasted the sweetness of that grace which brings 
salvation to man. Therefore, in the communion of this 
Church they earnestly desired to live and die. 

By this time a number of others, who were generally es- 
teemed eminent for gifts and piety, together with those who 
had already offered as candidates, became solemnly impressed 
to proclaim the word of life and salvation to sinners. But, 
alas! the door of admittance seemed to be shut against them. 

In this dark state of matters, both the ministers them- 
selves, and likewise the candidates who had already offered, 
and others who were looking forward towards the ministry, 
together with all the societies in our bounds, began now, in 
good earnest, to realize the necessity of erying mightily to 
that God who has Church judicatures in his hands, as well as 
the hearts of individuals. In the meantime, candidates and 
other eminent characters who were assiduously endeavoring 


in one way or another to promote the work of God, were 
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encouraged by their fathers in the ministry to continue the 
exercise of their gifts in a way of public exhortation, which 
several of them did, laboring much till the next Presbytery ; 
at which time several petitions were presented, with hun- 
dreds of signatures, praying the Presbytery to license and 
send to their relief certain denominated persons, The sub- 
ject was again taken into consideration, after which the 
Presbytery that was personally acquainted with those men 
embraced in the petitions, knowing their piety, soundness in 
the faith, aptness to teach, ete., and taking into view the 
situation of the congregations, and the extraordinary demand 
for preaching, determined to hear trial sermons from three 
or four of them (at the then present session), to be considered 
as popular discourses; which accordingly were delivered and 
sustained by a large majority of the judicature; and after 
an examination on various subjects touching the ministry, 
which was also sustained, they were “licensed to preach the 
gospel within the bounds of the Transylvania Presbytery, or 
wherever else God, in his providence, might call them.” 

Certain members who had always been opposed to the 
measure, entered their protest against the proceedings of the 
majority. But the majority were not deterred thereby from 
pursuing in their official capacity that method which they 
conscientiously believed best calculated to promote the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom in the world. 

The Synod not long after this divided the Transylvania 
Presbytery, and formed what was called the Cumberland 
Presbytery, the bounds of which included all the members 
that attended the preceding session of the Transylvania Pres- 
bytery. This act gave a decided majority in the new Pres- 
bytery to the promoters of the revival, and those who were 
friendly to the licensure of the aforementioned young men, 
which majority ever after continued and increased until the 
Presbytery was dissolved. 

The licensing of these men on the petition of the congrega- 
tions, seemed to be a mean in God’s hand of increasing, instead 
of decreasing, the demand for supplies; they (the preachers) 
laboring both night and day, leaving their families for a con- 


siderable length of time, preaching the word, planting new 
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societies, and watering those that were planted, would neces- 
sarily increase such demand, if attended with Divine influ- 
ence. And, brethren, we need only appeal to many of you 
to witness the success that evidently attended those men’s 
labors. The feeling and experience of your own hearts are 
better evidences to you on that subject than all the reasons 
that could be advaneed. Though you may have ten thousand 
instructors, yet you have not many fathers in Christ. 

The Presbytery, in pursuing what they believed to be their 
duty, continued from time to time to license and ordain such 
men, both learned and unlearned (what is meant by unlearned 
here is not a want of common English education), as they 
thought would be useful laborers in the vineyard of the 
Lord. Andif the old maxim be a good one, “judge of causes 
by their effects,” the Presbytery will never have just cause to 
regret that they engaged in and pursued such measures; for 
it isan incontestable fact, judging by our Lord’s rule (by their 
fruits shall ye know them), that there are multitudes of both 
men and women who will have cause to rejoice eternally that 
ever they heard these men preach a crucified Christ. 

The members who entered their protest, sent a petition to 
the next session of Synod, referring them to the protest, 
“which they thought should have operated as an appeal,” 
in which they complained of various irregularities in the 
Cumberland Presbytery with respect to the licensure and 
ordination of men to the ministry. The Synod at that time 
did or said but little about the matter, but at their succeeding 
session they appointed a Commission of Synod to meet 
shortly afterwards in the bounds of Cumberland Presbytery, 
at Gasper River, and directed certain members of the Com- 
mission to cite previously to that meeting all our preachers, 
licentiates, candidates, and public exhorters,* who generally 
met in obedience to the citation. 

* There was much noise about so many exhorters having been author- 
ized by the Presbytery. The members thought with the apostle, that it 
was the duty and privilege of all Christians to exhort in some manner; 
and the design they had in licensing such as made application was to give 
them more weight among the people, without the most distant prospect 
of licensing them to preach, except those whose talents might justify 
such an act. 
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We would observe here, brethren, that although the appoint- 
ment of the Commission was, we hope, well intended, yet we 
believe it was unhappily selected as to a part of it, from what 
appeared in the prosecution of their mission. A number 
of that body, however, both preachers and elders, were 
meek and friendly disposed men, who felt themselves as 
brethren disposed to pursue the most pacific measures, 
according to their order from the stated Synod, to heal 
the breach that threatened the Church. But, on the 
contrary, it is notorious that another part of that body 
were men of different tempers, and it was an unfortunate 
circumstance that those men were the most forward, influen- 
tial members. 

After the Commission had met, and also the accused, who 
were then known as the majority of the Cumberland Presby- 
tery, the Commission selected from the minutes and other 
sources a number of irregularities, as chargeable against the 
the majority of the Presbytery, all of which, however, were 
comprised in the two following particulars, viz.: 1. The li- 
censing unlearned men, or such as had not been examined 
on the learned languages, ete. 2. That those men who were 
licensed, both learned and unlearned, were only required to 
adopt the Confession of Faith partially; that is, as far as 
they believed it to agree with the word of God. 

As to the first ground of complaint, the Presbytery not 
only plead the exception made in the Discipline in extraor- 
dinary cases, but also the example of a number of the Pres- 
byteries in different parts of the United States.* They, 











* Among the many instances of this kind that might be mentioned are 
the following, viz.: Mr. Beck, who was received by the Presbytery in 
North Carolina; Mr. Bloodworth, by Orange; Mr. Moore, by Hanover ; 
Mr. Marquis, by Redstone; and Mr. Kemper and Mr. Abell, by the Tran- 
sylvania Presbytery. Likewise, in Pennsylvania many years ago, a poor 
illiterate man, a native of Wales, conceiving that he had an internal call 
to preach the gospel, made his case known to the Presbytery. But be- 
cause he was not sufficiently acquainted with the English language to 
undergo an examination in it, or in any other but his mother tongne, the 
Presbytery, therefore, instead of treating him without notice, sent to Vir- 
ginia for President Davis, who was also a native of Wales, to perform the 
necessary examination previous to licensure, who, on his return to Vir- 
VOL. VIL. NO. IV.— 2. 
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moreover, appealed to a higher authority than either of the 


foregoing, which was the New Testament, and inquired if 


there was any precept or example in that, which condemned 
the practice of licensing what they (the Commission) called 
unlearned men to preach the gospel. It was likewise asked, 
if God could not as easily call a Presbyterian to preach who 
had not a liberal education, as he could a Methodist or Baptist, 
a number of whom are acknowledged to be respectable and 
useful ministers of Jesus Christ. 

As to the second point, the Synod had suggested that the 
candidates could have adopted the “ Alkoran”’ in the same 
manner they adopted the Confession of Faith. This was 
acknowledged to be literally true, but not applicable in the 
case of the young men; for the Presbytery contended that 
the very act of the candidates receiving the Confession 
at all, was an evidence that they esteemed it above all human 
creeds; and the exception or condition in which they are 
indulged, was only designed to meet some conscientious 
scruples in points not fundamental nor essential, particularly 
the idea of fatality, that seemed to some of them to be there 
taught under the high and mysterious doctrine of predestin- 
ation. 

The reason offered by the Presbytery on these points, did 
not appear satisfactory to the Commission of Synod; there- 
fore much altercation took place, during which time no doubt 
but Christ was wounded in the house of his friends by some, 
perbaps, of both judicatures. It is well recollected, at any 
rate, that the Presbytery during the debate were often re- 


ginia, declared that he never had assisted in bringing a man into the min- 
isty'y with greater freedom in his life. In short, the majority of the Cum- 
berland Presbytery were of opinion that the compilers of the Confession 
of Faith and Discipline of our Church, never intended it to be considered 
an infallible standard by which the Holy Ghost must be limited when 
he calls x~en to that sacred office. They had no doubt but that reverend 
body, at the same time that they laid down those prudential rules, believed 
that the great Head of the Church could, and actually did, when he 
thought proper, bring men into the ministry without the aid of those 
literary qualifications; and if granted that he might in one instance, why 


not in more; yea, why not in many? Who will limit the Holy One of 


Israel? 
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minded by certain members of the Commission that they 
stood at the Commissioners’ bar! Indeed, brethren, it ap- 
peared to us very evident that some of the leading members 
of that body assumed attitudes and an authority which but 
illy comported with the character of ministers of the meek 
and lowly Jesus, sent on a pacific mission. 

After much reasoning as well as positive assertion on the 
subject, the Commission demanded of the Presbytery to give 
up to them all those men, whom they had licensed and or- 
dained, for re-examination. The Presbytery refused, suggest- 
ing the danger of the example, and also that such a demand 
was without precedent. They moreover declared that they 
believed the Discipline of the Presbyterian Churches had 
vested the sole power in the several Presbyteries, to judge of 
the faith and qualifications of their own candidates for the 
ministry.* 

After the refusal of the Presbytery, the Moderator of the 
Commission proceeded to adjure the young men to submit to 
their authority and be re-examined, when one of them asked 
liberty for himself and brethren to retire, and ask counsel of 
God before they would give an answer. This reasonable 
request was at first strongly opposed by one or two leading 
members of the Commission, but at length it was granted, 
and the young men retired to ask counsel of him who is all 
wise. In a short time after they returned, when they wer 
asked individually if they would submit as above. They all, 
except one or two, who wanted longer time to deliberate, 
answered in the negative, for the following reasons, viz.: 
1. They believed the Cumberland Presbytery, which was a 
regular church judicature, to be competent judges of the 
faith and abilities of their own candidates. 2. That they 
themselves had not been charged with heresy and immorality, 
and, if they had, the Presbytery would have been the proper 
judicature first to have called them to an account. Notwith- 





*On the principles of the Commission’s demand, no Presbytery would 
know when there was an addition made to their body by anew ordination, 
inasmuch as the next Synod might demand a re-examination of the 
newly ordained minister, judge him unqualified, and declare he should 
no longer preach as a Presbyterian. 
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standing, the Commission of Synod proceeded formally to 
prohibit all men, learned and unlearned, whom the Cumber- 
land Presbytery had licensed and ordained, from preaching 
the gospel in the name of Presbyterians, and also cited what 
was called the old members to attend the next stated session 
of Synod, to be examined on faith and to answer for not 
having given up their young brethren to be re-examined. 
Here, brethren, we would ask, knowing that a number of 
you have been from thirty to forty years regular members of 
the Presbyterian Church, if ever you knew an instance, either 
in Europe or America, of a Synod undertaking to prohibit 
preachers who had not been accused by their own or any 
other Presbytery? We would also ask, if ever you knew an 
instance of any reformed church judicature silencing a min- 
ister or ministers who had not been charged with heresy, 
immorality, nor even what our Discipline calls contumacy ? 
This was certainly the case with the young men; that is, 
they were not charged with either of the above, yet they 
were prohibited, and the Presbytery censured, because they 
would not acknowledge the authority by which it was done. 
The members of Presbytery then retired (but not in a 
Presbyterial capacity) to consult what was best to be done, 
and, after deliberation, they agreed to encourage the young 
men to continue the exercise of their respective functions, 
which they themselves determined to do, except in such 
business as required the act of a Presbytery. 
' Some months after, there was a general meeting or council 
‘held at Shiloh, consisting of ministers, elders, and represen- 
'tatives from vacancies, which formerly composed a majority 
of the Cumberland Presbytery. At that council it was agreed 
on to petition the General Assembly, and in the meantime 
to cease our operations as a Presbytery, but continue to meet 
from time to time in the capacity of a council, and promote 
_fhe interests of the Church as well as we could, unti) an 
answer could be obtained from the Assembly. The council 
hat this meeting unanimously declared it to be their opinion 
‘that the Commission of Synod had acted contrary to Dis- 
igipline, which opinion was corroborated by the next Assem- 
bly (though not officially), according to a private letter from 
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a respectable member of that body, a part of which is as 
follows: ; 

“The unhappy differences in your quarter, so immediately 
succeeding what a great proportion of the Presbyterian 
interest in this place believed to be a great revival of the 
work of God, has excited deep concern, and our General 
Assembly have had the matter fully before them. It appeared 
to be the decided opinion of the majority of the General 
Assembly, that no Synod have aright to proceed against 
ministers or individuals, except the matter shall have 
come before them by an appeal from the Presbytery; that 
only a Presbytery could call its members to an account for 
errors in doctrine or practice; that a man once ordained by 
a Presbytery is an ordained minister, though the Presbytery 
may have acted improperly in not requiring the due qualifi- 
cation; and that even a Presbytery could not afterwards 
depose, but for cause arising or made public after ordination ; 
that licentiates are always in the power of their Presbytery 
to examine them and to withdraw their licensure at discretion ; 
but that a Synod may act against a Presbytery as such, by 
dissolving, dividing, censuring, etc.; consequently that the 
dealings with Cumberland Presbytery were legal, in dissolv- 
ing them and annexing them to Transylvania, but wholly 
improper in suspending ordained ministers, and still more 
improper was it for a Commission of Synod to do it. But 
though the rule about the knowledge of languages in our Dis- 
cipline is not often fully complied with, and though the rule is 
not found in the Scriptures, yet it is so important, that though 
your case was an imperious one, yet they seemed to fear you 
had gone too far, especially in the licensures. But what the 
General Assembly hath finally done, will appear very incon- 
clusive on these points, because they wished to avoid offend- 
ing the Synod and the Presbytery; and the minority in the 
Assembly took advantage of this to make the business end 
as much as possible in such a manner as not to be so con- 
strued against the power of Synods and General Assemblies. 
The General Assembly have, however, questioned the regu- 
larity of the proceedings of your Synod.” 

You may see, brethren, in the foregoing extracts, what was 
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the decided opinion of what may be called the collected 
wisdom of the Presbyterian Church in the United States on 
the points for which we contend; and perhaps in examining 
the list of Commissioners who composed the Assembly, the 
members will be found to stand as high for learning, integ- 
rity, and piety as a subsequent Assembly which diftered 
with them in opinion. You will, moreover, see the reason 
why we were not profited by the favorable opinion of the 
Assembly. As to the Assembly’s fearing that we had “ gone 
too far in the licensures,’ we will not pretend to say their 
fears were altogether without foundation; nevertheless, the 
Presbytery that have been without sin on this subject “may 
east the first stone;’ that is, the Presbytery that have 
licensed as many as the Cumberland Presbytery have done, 
and have licensed no improper person to preach the gospel.* 

The Assembly addressed a letter to the Synod informing 
them what they had done “ was at least of questionable regu- 
larity,” and requested them to review their proceedings and 
rectify what might have been done amiss. The Synod, we 
understood, reviewed but confirmed all their Commission 
had done. The Council, notwithstanding, were encouraged 
to forward another petition, after which they were informed 
by a private letter, from another influential member of the 
Assembly, that it would be most proper for them to apply to 
the Synod to rescind their former order, as it respected the 
Presbytery; and, if they refused, then for the Council to appeal 
to the Assembly, which, “no doubt, would redress their 
grievances.” The official letter of that Assembly not having 
come to hand, the Council thought it prudent to postpone 
doing anything in it until such letter could be seen. After 
it was seen, anumber of the members of Council thought the 
prospect of a redress of grievances not flattering; and at the 
next Council it was voted by a large majority to go into a 
constituted state, and in that capacity address the General 
Assembly; but by reason of the minority refusing to acqui- 








*The Cumberland Presbytery have reason to thank God that every 
man whom they licensed, except one individual, continues to believe, 
preach, and practice their doctrines. 
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esce in what the majority had done, the Council did not stil! 
constitute a Presbytery. After some time, some of those 
who were of the majority felt willing to comply with the 
recommendation of the member who wrote to us and told us 
to go up by appeal from the Synod, but before there was an 
opportunity of doing it, we heard, to our astonishment, that 
the Assembly had decided in favor of the Synod. This step 
at once superseded the necessity of an appeal; therefore the 
Council generally thought it was now time to constitute into 
a Presbytery, and proceed to business again in that capacity. 
But some of the members wished to make the last effort 
with the Synod, which now had the business in their own 
hands, and the whole agreed at the Ridge meeting-house in 
August last, to propose their last terms, and forward them to 
the Transylvania Presbytery, or Synod, by two Commission- 
ers to be appointed for that purpose, which was accordingly 
done, and the terras were in substance as follows: 

“We, the preachers belonging to the Council, both old and 
young, from a sincere desire to be in union with the general 
body of the Presbyterian Church, are willing to be examined 
on the tenets of our holy religion by the Transylvania Pres- 
bytery, Synod, or a committee appointed for that purpose; 
taking along the idea, however, that we be received or rejecteil 
as a connected body. Also, all our ministers, ordained and 
licentiates, retain their former authority derived from the 
Cumberland Presbytery. It was morever understood that if 
the Synod should require the preachers to re-adopt the Con- 
fession of Faith, that it should be with the exception of 
fatality only.” 

Our Commissioners were directed to go and take a copy of 
the above minute, without any discretionary power what- 
ever, or to alter the propositions in any way, and it was 
unanimously agreed and determined that if the Synod would 
not accede to the proposition, that on the fourth Tuesday in 
October ensuing, the whole Council would go into a consti- 
tuted state. The Commissioners accordingly went to the 
Synod, and after their return informed us that the Synod 
would not consider our case as a body, but as individuals; 
neither would they suffer any of our preachers to make the 
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exception to the Confession of Faith. The Commissioners, 
notwithstanding, obtained an order for an intermediate 
Presbytery, “to be held at Green Town, to consider the case 
of Mr. Hodge and others.” Here, brethren, we will insert 
for your information the minute of the last Council, and 
also the preamble to the minute of our first Presbytery: 

“The Council met at Shiloh, agreeably to adjournment, on 
the fourth Tuesday in October, 1809; whereupon Mr. King 
was appointed to the chair, and Thomas Donald clerk. The 
Council opened by prayer. 

Enquiry was made what progress the Commissioners had 
made at the Transylvania Presbytery or Synod towards bring- 
ing about a reconciliation, and how those judicatures had 
treated the propositions of Council. Mr. Hodge, after some 
preliminary remarks, in which he suggested that he thought 
the Commissioners had obtained a compliance with the sub- 
stance of the Council’s propositions, read a copy of a petition 
he had presented to the Synod, and the Synod’s order on 
that petition. After the matter was discussed, and after the 
minute of the last Council on that subject was read, and 
compared with the petition and order above, the vote was 
taken whether or not the Synod had complied with the 
propositions of the Council, which was decided in the nega- 
tive by a very large majority. The vote was then taken 
whether or not the Council would put the resolution of 
last Council into execution, which went solemnly to 
declare that unless the Synod acceded to their propositions 
they would on this day constitute into a Presbytery, 
which was carried in the affirmative by a large majority; 
after which Messrs. William and Samuel Hodge, minis- 
ters, and Thomas Donald, elder, withdrew from the 
Council, virtually declaring their intention to join the 
Transylvania Presbytery. There being then only three 
ordained ministers present, it was inquired whether they 
were now ready to go into a constituted state, when it was 
found that one of them was embarrassed in his mind. The 
Council then adjourned and met again, waiting the decision 
of that member, who at length declared he could not feel free 
at the present time to constitute. The Council, then, to- 
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gether with all the licentiates and candidates present, formed 
into a committee and entered upon a free conversation on the 
subject before them, when it was finally agreed to that each 
ordained minister, licentiate, elder, and representative should 
continue in union, and use their influence to keep the societies 
in union, until the third Tuesday in March next, and then 
meet at the Ridge meeting-house; after which each one shall 
be released from this bond, unless previously to that time 
three ordained ministers belonging to this body shall have 
constituted a Presbytery; then, in that case, the committee 
will all consider the bond of union perpetual; which Presby- 
tery, after doing such business as they may think proper, are 
to adjourn to meet at the Ridge meeting-house the said third 
Tuesday in March in a Presbyterial capacity. 
SaMuEL Kine, Chairman.” 

“In Dixon county, Tennessee State, at the Rev. Samuel 
McAdow’s, this 4th day of February, 1810— 

We, Samuel MeAdow, Finis Ewing, and Samuel King, 
regularly ordained ministers in the Presbyterian Church, 
against whom no charge, either of immorality or heresy, has 
ever been exhibited before any of the church judicatures, 
having waited in vain more than four years, in the meantime 
petitioning the General Assembly for a redress of grievances 
and a restoration of our violated rights, have, and do hereby 
agree and determine to constitute into a Presbytery, known 
by the name of Cumberland Presbytery, on the following 
conditions: 

All candidates for the ministry, who may hereafter be 
licensed by this Presbytery, and all the licentiates or proba- 
tioners who may hereafter be ordained by this Presbytery, 
shall be required, before such licensure and ordination, to 
receive and adopt the Confession and Discipline of the Pres- 
byterian Church, except the idea of fatality, that seems to be 
taught under the mysterious doctrine of predestination. It 
is to be understood, however, that such as can clearly receive 
the Confession, without an exception, shall not be required 
to make any. Moreover, all licentiates, before they are set 
apart to the whole work of the ministry, or ordained, shall 
be required to undergo an examination on English grammar, 
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geography, astronomy, natural and moral philosophy, and 
Church history.* ‘The Presbytery may also require an exam- 
ination on all, er any part, of the above branches of litera- 
ture before licensure, if they deem it expedient.” 

Thus, brethren, we have, in the integrity of our hearts, 
endeavored to give you as-correct and impartial an account 
of the rise and progress of the cause or causes that have 
brought us into our present situation, as justice to ourselves 
and our best recollection would admit. We have not inten- 
tionally and unjustly exposed or covered the conduct of any 
man or judicature. We have only aimed at giving a clear, 
honest view of the matter, that you might be enabled to 
judge for yourselves whether we have acted with propriety 
or impropriety. 

We think precipitancy or rashness cannot be justly imputed 
to usin the present case. We have waited in an unorganized 
state for more than four years, and in that time have repeat- 
edly prayed the judicatures to redress our grievances; and 
have not contended for one privilege but what we conscien- 
tiously believe God’s word allows us. If we had sought or 
desired an occasion to make a schism in the Church, we had 
an excellent pretext after the unprecedented conduct of the 
Commission of Synod towards us. But, instead of this, we 
voluntarily suspended our operations as a Presbytery, and 
waited from year to year, beset on every side, hoping the 
matter might be settled on principles just and equitable. 
We said “beset on every side.” Yes, brethren, a number of 
you know that various sectaries took the advantage of our 
forbearance and peculiar situation, and endeavored to rend 
our flourishing congregations. The swarms of heretics and 
fanatics, also, who came down from the upper counties of 
Kentucky gave us much perplexity; yet we determined, 
through grace, to stand firm and continue to appeal to the 
reason and justice of the higher judicatures, until we were 
assured they were not disposed to restore our rights. This 
assurance we have at length obtained, and there was no alter- 





*It will not be understood that examinations on experimental religion 
and theology will be omitted. 
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native left us, but either to violate our solemn vows to our 
brethren, act contrary to reason and conscience, or form our- 
selves into a Presbytery, separate from the Kentucky Synod. 
This step, at first view, may alarm some of you, but be 
assured, brethren, that although we are not now united to 
the Presbyterian Church by the external bond of discipline, 
we feel as much union in heart as formally; and we 
would further assure you that we have not set up as a party 
inimical to the genera] Presbyterian Church; no, we our- 
selves are Presbyterians, and expect ever to remain so, whether 
united to the general body or not. 

Permit us further to inform you, what we know to be an 
incontestable fact; that is, there are a number of ministers 
who are kept in the bosom of the Presbyterian Church, who 
have deviated infinitely more from the Confession than we 
have done. One can boldly deny the imputation of Christ’s 
active obedience to the sinner in justification, and publish 
it to the world; another can deny the operation of the Holy 
Spirit in the work of regeneration,* and yet we, who only 
object to the unqualified idea of eternal reprobation, cannot 
be indulged in that objection! 

It has been said that if the ministers belonging to the 
Council had continued together, and had constituted into a 
Presbytery, it would have been much better. Brethren, if 
individuals, for reasons best known to themselves and their 
God, have thought proper to change a position in which we 
thought God had blessed them, we have not yet felt at liberty 
to do so likewise. We have to account to God and our own 
consciences how we have acted in this matter. 

Some have feared because of the smallness of our number. 
Brethren, we have yet left in the bounds of our Presbytery, 
almost as many ministers, exclusive of candidates, as our 
blessed Lord chose to spread the gospel through the world; 
and whilst we acknowledge the greatest inferiority to those 
twelve champions of the gospel, yet we profess to believe 
that neither the standing nor reputation of a people depends 





*See Mr. Davis’ publication, in South Carolina, and Mr. Craighead’s, of 
Tennessee, 
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on their numbers. If this were admitted, the Roman Church, 
when it was at its zenith of ‘superstition and idolatry, would 
have been the most permanent and respectable in the world. 
But the Reformation and subsequent events have taught us 
that was not the case with her. But notwithstanding some 
individuals have changed their ground, yet, as far as we have 
learned, but very few of the numerous and respectable socie- 
ties or congregations have abandoned us; and some individ- 
uals of those few were partly constrained to do as they have 
done from their local situation. 

Some of you are afraid you cannot be supplied by the 
Presbytery. Brethren, the same Almighty Lord of the har- 
vest, who heard your prayers on the subject ten years ago, is 
willing to hear again. Is the harvest indeed great but the 
laborers few? Well, then, pray the Lord to send more 
laborers. ; 

Some fear lest the Presbytery should take too much liberty 
in licensing and ordaining unlearned men. If by this you 
mean you are afraid the Presbytery, in some instances, will 
dispense with the dead languages, your fears are well 
grounded; but if you are afraid we will license and ordain 
without a good English education, we hope your fears are 
without foundation. And while we thus candidly declare 
our intention to receive men as candidates without a knowl- 
edge of the languages, who are men of good talents, and who 
appear to be evidently called of God, believing, as we do, 
that there are thousands in the Presbyterian Church of such 
description, who would make more able, respectable, and 
more useful ministers of Jesus Christ, than many who say 
that they have been bronght up at the feet of Gamaliel, we 
would, nevertheless, recommend it to all parents who have 
sons who promise fair for the mintstry, to have them taught 


the Greek language, especially the Greek Testament. Some of 


us intend to do ourselves what we here recommend, and 
thereby more fully convince you of our sincerity. 

We would just add, that we have it in view, as a Presby- 
tery, to continue, or make another proposition to the Synod 
of Kentucky, or some other Synod, for a reunion, and if we 
‘an obtain it without violating our natural and scriptural 
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rights, it will meet the most ardent wish of our hearts; if we 
cannot, we hope to be enabled to commit ourselves and cause 
to him who is able to keep us. Brethren, if we live at the 
feet of the Redeemer, and feel constant dependence on him, 
we are not afraid but that he will be our God and director; 
and if God be for us who can be against us? We, therefore, 
entreat you, brethren, to watch and be sober. Cultivate 
friendship with all societies of Christians who maintain the 
fundamental doctrines of the gospel, and whose lives comport 
with their profession; but avoid the multitude of deceivers 
who have gone out into the world and strike at the root of 
all religion. Avoid them, we entreat you, as you would the 
open enemies of the cross of Christ. 

“Gird on the whole armor of God. Fight the good fight 
of faith, live in peace, and the God of peace shall be with 
you. Amen.” 

SamugL McApow, Moderator. 

Test—Youne Ewrnea, Clerk. 


THE UNION. 


On pages 23 and following of this volume of Tue Mepivum, 
some account is given of the breaking up of “The Union.’ 
In view of the intrinsic interest attached to this early effort 
at Christiun unity, and because of its connections with our 
present work, we here give in full the account written by the 
celebrated William McKendree, afterwards Bishop. The 
preface by Bishop Robert Paine, incidentally bears high tes- 
‘ timony to the membership of the Cumberland Presyterian 
Church. When comparing the two nearly contemporary 
documents, the Circular above, and the narrative below, we 
cannot but be impressed with the fact that between rigid 
dogmatism, on the one hand, and rigid sectarianism, on the 
other, Ewing and his compeers had indeed a hard time, being 
ground between the upper and the nether millstones. Yet, 
as abundant citations of current date would amply prove, 
they really occupied the positions as to ecclesiastical polity 
and dogma, now almost universally held by the evangelical 
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Protestants. Then, as now, Cumberland Presbyterian was 
synonymous with Catholic Protestant. 


[From the Life and Times of William McKendree.[ 


Bishop McKendree’s Account of the Union of the Presbyterians and 
Methodists in 1805—The Origin of the Cumberland Presbyterians. 


As Bishop McKendree was the Presiding Elder on the 
Cumberland District during the time the events occurred, 
narrated by him in the statement below, it may be interesting 
to give it in his own words. 

The Cumberland Presbyterian Church arose during the 
great religious revival in Kentucky and Tennessee in 1801-3, 
although it was not organized as a distinct and separate 
Church until 1810. They rejected the doctrine of eternal 
and unconditional election and reprobation, as taught in the 
Westminster Confession of Faith. They claim to occupy 
middle ground between Calvinism and Arminianism, and 
adopted a modified system of an itinerant ministry. They 
have been earnest and zealous laborers, and have done great 
good in the South and West. To what extent they have had 
similar success in other sections of the country, the writer 
knows not. His own observations, and his personal inter- 
course with individual ministers and members of the Church, 
has impressed him very strongly and favorably. 

“In 1800, a revival of religion was making considerable 
progress, which it seems commenced the year before, of which 
the Rev. John McGee has published some account. 

At that time the charge of the Methodist circuit was com- 
mitted to a preacher of moderate talents, but without the 
spirit of enterprise to conduct the Church of Christ under 
such circumstances. He was better disposed to obey and 
labor than to counsel and lead. At the same time there were 
several pious and zealous Presbyterian ministers, who united 
to enter into and carry on the work. They had frequent 
appointments of a popular character, so arranged as for 
several to be at each appointment. 

The Methodist preacher married, and suffered his pecuniary 
concerns to divert his attention from his ministerial charge. 
The circuit was neglected. But he attended the Presbyterian 
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appointments, and labored zealously and successfully. The 
local preachers followed his example, and the regular circuit- 
preaching was measurably lost in three or four days’ meeting 
for the sacramental-meetings, and were very popular. 

The Presbyterian ministers were respectable for learning, 
and were honored members of society for their services as 
teachers.and preachers. They ranked with the respectable 
part of society. 

The Methodists were reverenced and honored for their 
piety and usefulness as preachers; so much so, that whatever 
liberties might be taken on other occasions, when affliction 
made it necessary to call in praying people, the Methodists 
were frequently selected, and their counsel on spiritual mat- 
ters sought. 

When these preachers united in public worship, their influ- 
ence on their respective adherents drew people of different 
persuasions together in great numbers. 

But the preachers were not of one mind. The Presbyte- 
rians were Calvinists; the. Methodists, Arminians; and they 
had been publicly at issue on these doctrines. In this con- 
test the Methodists’ sentiments had imperceptibly gained the 
ascendancy over the public mind. If any attended on those 
oceasions in expectation of exhibitions on controverted 
points, they were disappointed. Many—perhaps the gen- 
erality of the people—heard them as men of the same views 
of the sacred doctrines. 

But this was not all. The preachers were enabled to preach 
the word with power, and it was attended with the influence 
of the Holy Spirit. Sinners were convicted and converted; 
Christians were built up in the most holy faith; and the 
hearts of the professors were tenderly united in affection and 
love. They cleaved to each other as children of one family. 
Class-meetings and love-feasts were refreshing seasons. They 
were attended with divine influence and the comforts of the 
Holy Ghost. 

The Presbyterians earnestly requested the privilege of par- 
ticipating in those meetings. The Methodists could not 
grant the request without infringing on their discipline; but 
inclination prevailed, and they suffered loss, as a consequence 
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of violating a wholesome regulation. The Presbyterians 
resigned nothing, but were great gainers. 

Class-meetings and love-feasts are calculated and designed 
to instruct and lead the seeker of religion to the knowledge 
of sins forgiven, and his acceptance with God through the 
Lord Jesus Christ (Rom. viii. 1, 2, 14-16; John v. 24; 1 John 
iii. 14); and to conduct the young converts—the babes in 
Christ—up to Christian perfection, to holiness, without 
which no man shall see the Lord. Heb. v. 12-14; Prov. iv. 
18; Heb. xii. 14. 

Such meetings are truly desirable to Christians while they 
enjoy the comforts of religion, and are pressing ‘toward the 
mark for the prize of the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus.’ But when faith fails in whole or in part, the spirit- 
ual exercises of those meetings become disagreeable in a 
proportionable degree. 

The Presbyterian Discipline knows nothing of such meet- 
ings; nor does it require its members to pass such strict ex- 
aminations on the progress of religion. 

Those among them that desired it, enjoyed those meetings 
among the Methodists by courtesy, and withdrew or neglected 
them as they pleased. As the revival subsided, the zeal for 
meetings and spiritual exercise cooled off. This was the case 
among the members of both Churches. This called for a 
prudent exercise of discipline; but Methodist discipline had 
no control over Presbyterians—they neglected class-meetings 
with impunity. The members of the Methodist Church 
whose zeal was paralyzed, were inclined to neglect their class- 
meetings, after the example of their Presbyterian friends. 

The preachers now felt the difficulty of exercising discip- 
line to profit; regretted that it was ever departed from; but 
under existing circumstances, thought it prudent not to press 
their members to duty with rigor, but to apply their crippled 
discipline to the best purpose, and hope for better times. 

This state of things continued, with some modifications, 
until the close of the Conference-year 1805. The Presiding 
Elder of the Cumberland District * intending to locate at the 
approaching Conference, there was some solicitude felt as to 








* Lewis Garrett. 
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the course his successor would take as to the existing union. 
To guard against possible events, the Presbyterian minister 
and the Presiding Elder appointed a union-meeting, so called, 
for the purpose of initiating the next Presiding Elder into 
the mysteries of the union. <A large congregation of people 
and a number of preachers came together at the appointed 
time. The new Presiding Elder,* and a Presbyterian minis- 
ister from Kentucky, attended the meeting. 

The conduct of the ministers in Cumberland, in uniting 
with the Methodists, had become suspicious in the eyes of 
their brethren elsewhere, and a minister from Kentucky was 
sent, it seems, to examine into the matter. 

The Presiding Elder preached when he was appointed, as 
other preachers did, but would have nothing to do with the 
management of the meeting. 

On Monday, the managers of the meeting called all the 
official members and preachers of both Churches together, to 
consider the origin and state of the union, and the regula- 
tions necessary to perpetuate it. After several speeches, in 
which much had been said on the subject, the new Presiding 
Elder was requested to give his views. He complied, and 
observed that much had been said against proselyting; and 
that to perpetuate the union, there must be no proselyting. 
If by proselyting, nothing more was intended than improper 
measures, and personal influence used to induce members to 
leave their own Church and join the other, he had no objec- 
tion to it; for in his estimation, such measures were unchris- 
tian and contemptible. But proselyting, as he understood 
the term, comprehended much more—it means the conversion 
of a sinner from the power of sin and Satan to the living 
God; from darkness to light; from erroneous opinions, rela- 
tive to religious doctrines, to truth. For this purpose it is 
consistent with Christian civility and religion to use legiti- 
mate arguments drawn from the Scriptures, reason, and expe- 
rience. If this course is pursued with due deference to the 
feelings and sentiments of others, no cause of offense is given, 
nor should offense be taken. That wise and pious men have 











* William McKendree was the new Presiding Elder. 
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different views of the doctrines of revelation, is a fact; and 
it is proper for them, as honest men, to labor to convert their 
fellow-men to receive what they believe to be the truth. 
They have opposite views of the truth, and one may be as 
pious and sincere as the other; therefore let them esteem 
each other as Christians, recommend their own views with 
Christian respect to the sentiments of others, and let the 
people judge for themselves. 

$y the union of which we are speaking, I would under- 
stand two separate and distinct Churches, each having a 
system of doctrine and discipline in active operation, inde- 
pendent of each other; and, though they differ in point of 
doctrine and discipline, yet, believing that each is accepted 
and blessed by the great Head of the Church, they are cor- 
dially disposed to live in harmony, peace, and love, and 
mutually encourage and assist each other, as far as they can 
consistently with their respective rules and regulations of 
Churech-government. If his ideas of Christian union were 
correct, he thought the Churches had departed from correct 
principles—that the fellowship then existing among them 
was not the union, but the amalgamation of the Churches. 
The Methodist discipline is not exercised conformably to its 
provisions and genius. If the Presbyterian Discipline is cor- 
rectly attended to, 1 am not acquainted with it. To depart 
from an established and wholesome discipline in order to 
perpetuate the union of Churches, is an adventurous and 
dangerous experiment. It may preserve the existing friend- 
ship, but its tendency is rather to destroy than perpetuate 
discipline. Therefore, to establish a profitable union, let the 
ministers preach the doctrines of their respective Churches, 


simply, plainly, clearly; but let it be done in the spirit of 


meekness and love, and with proper respect to the feelings 
and sentiments of others; and let them mutually assist each 
other, according to their respective Disciplines. 

The Elder's view of the subject seemed to obtain general 
acceptance. The Methodist discipline began to revive from 
that time. But a murmuring was soon heard among the 
Presbyterians, that things were not right; that the Metho- 
dists did not attend to the principles of the union; and their 
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preachers spoke of it, in several congregations, in a way 
calculated to injure the Methodist character. 

In this state of things, the Methodists had a camp-meeting 
at E. Douglass’, on the East of the Cumberland river. The 
Rev. W. McGee, a Presbyterian minister, was at it, and was 
appointed to preach on Sabbath at eleven o'clock. In the 
morning the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was attended to 
in the meeting-house. W. McGee absented himself. The 
Elder said nothing to him on the subject until after the ser- 
mon; he then took him out and requested his reason for 
absenting himself from the Lord’s table. He said the Meth- 
odists had broken the union, and therefore he did not com- 
mune. He named Miles Harper as the transgressor, and 
instanced wherein he had broken the union. The Elder 
wished to know if he would be satisfied with such reparation 
or acknowledgement as might be dictated, if Harper had 
done wrong. He said he would. The Elder spoke to 
Harper, who was willing and wished to meet the charges. 
For this purpose, the preachers and official members of both 
Churches were requested to convene in the meeting-house on 
Monday morning. The appointment was well attended. 
After prayer, the Elder informed those present of the design 
of the meeting, and requested Mr. McGee to state the rules 
of the union, and wherein they were violated. He requested 
the Elder to do it. He did so, by repeating the terms as 
suggested and agreed to in the union-meeting, and appealed 
to Mr. MeGee and those members that attended the union- 
meeting. His statements were admitted to be correct. 

Soon after the investigation commenced, it appeared that, 
for want. of evidence, it could not be concluded. The meet- 
ing was, therefore, adjourned to the time and place of a 
quarterly-meeting which was shortly to be commenced in a 
neighborhood where the witnesses would attend. The accuser’s 
presence was much desired, but his business prevented him 
from attending. But he appointed his substitute and author- 
ized him to act in his place. As well as l remember, Presby- 
terian elders sat with Methodists on the trial. The charges 
and witnesses were deliberately attended to, and Harper was 

acquitted. 
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The Elder drew up a statement of the trial, and proposed 


for the accuser’s agent and himself to sign it in behalf of 


their Churches, and keep it as an official conclusion of the 
matter. He hesitated; the Elder, therefore, proposed, as he 
was going from thence to a camp-meeting at Fountain Head, 
where he expected to see the accuser and a number of his 
brethren, to take the papers, officially certified, and submit 
the whole to the judgment of the preachers and official mem- 
bers of that meeting. This was a gratification to the agent. 

At the Fountain Head meeting the papers were presented 
to Harper's accuser, in the presence of one or two other 
preachers and several elders of that Church, united with the 
members of the Methodist Conference. The paper was 
read, considered, and approve d. The accuser profess d to be 
satisfied. All seemed to be pleased. 

The Presiding Elder was glad that Harper was exonerated, 
and the Methodists found innocent, and that the accuser 
himself was satisfied; but he had to acknowledge that he was 
not satisfied; that he was dissatisfied with the proceedings 
against Harper, and with the manner in which the Methodists 
had been treated: and, therefore, he then demanded satisfac- 
tion in behalf fo the Methodists. He then stated charges 
against Harper’s accuser, and directed attention to cases 
wherein the Methodists had been publicly misrepresented, to 
the wounding of religious feeling and the injury of character. 

Harper’s accuser attempted to evade an examination, but 
the Presiding Elder demanded satisfaction for his injured 
brethren. The former accuser, now the accused, said they 
had no power to meet the demand; that their Discipline made 
no provision for such a case. He was informed that the 
Methodist Discipline knew as little about them and the union 
as theirs did; but they had entered a kind of fellowship 
called a union, talked of rules and regulations to perpetuate 
the union, and had charged the Methodists with breaking 
the union; that the Methodists had met the charge, justified 
their conduct, and given satisfaction to their accuser—not on 
any provision of their Discipline for such a case, but upon 
principles of propriety and social obligation; and after all 
this, they are informed that there is no redress for them. 
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The Presiding Elder was not disposed to admit such apologies. 


Satisfaction for his injured brethren he must have, or resort 


4) 


to some other mode of defense. He was not disposed to b 
severely just, but would take any acknowledgment that was 
sufficient to secure the injured character of his brethren. 

A respectable elder of the Presbyterian Church said the 
demand was reasonable, and ought to be complied with. Che 
accused begged that it should be deferred till after their Pres- 
bytery, which was at hand. The Presiding Elder consented 
to the suspension of the trial, on condition that they shoulf 
meet him at a camp-meeting of his, in Cage’s Bend, imme- 
diately after their Presbytery, but that means should be used 
to redress the injury already inflicted on the Methodists. 

The Presbyterian ministers did not correct the misrepre- 
sentations they had publicly made. He therefore wrote to a 
preacher an account of the state of things, with direction to 
read it in those congregations wherein the Presby terlan 
preacher had made the subject public. The preacher was n 
to comment on the communication or explain it, but to | 
the author of the letter and him who first made the subject 
public settle any differences that might arise. 

No return was made to the Presiding Elder at the camp- 
meeting in Cage’s Bend. The charges officially brought by 
him against the Presbyterian preachers of the union wert 
never settled. They remained under censure. The affair 
was left to suffer, or sleep, or die. At the interviews relative 
to the charges against Mr. Harper, the terms and regulations 
of the union, as stated at the union-meeting, were repeated 
and admitted. Thus many things were brought to light, 
knowledge increased, Methodist discipline revived, and num- 
bers were greatly increased. 

What was the proper signification of the term “Cumber- 
land Presbyterians,” as it was used in those days, the writer 
is not sufficiently acquainted with the regulations of the Pres- 
byterian Church to say; but he thinks it was applied to a 
part, perbaps a Presbytery, designated the “Cumberland 
Presbytery” of the Presbyterian Church, as it existed at that 
day. Of this body there were four ministers who were dis- 
tinguished for piety, zeal, and usefulness: Messrs. McGee 
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(whose brother John was a very zealous, useful Methodist 
preacher—these brothers labored much together, with great 
success), McGready, Hodge, and Rankin. These four labored 
harmoniously and successfully. They engaged the Metho- 
dist ministers in their meetings to a considerable extent. 
They advocated union with the Methodists, and preached so 
much like them, and spoke so freely against Calvin’s notion 
of decrees and in favor of salvation for all men, that many 
supposed they had renounced their old system of doctrines. 
These were prominent, popular characters, and probably 
many restricted the Cumberland Presbyterians to these four 
men. 


Of the Cumberland Presbyterians the Church became sus- 


picious; whether of all the ministers of that body or part of 


them, or for what or to what extent their conduct was cen- 
sured, the writer does not know. It was reported that the 
Cumberland Presbyterians did not attend to the Discipline of 
the Church; that in the examination of candidates for the 
ministry, they did not sufficiently attend to the candidate’s 
faith in their doctrines, and licensed men who did not possess 
the literary qualifications required by the Discipline. How 
this may be, the writer does not know. But it is certain 
that eventually a number of the preachers of the Cumberland 
department left the Presbyterian Church and constituted a 
separate and distinct community. I understand they have 
been useful and successful. 

Of the four ministers already mentioned as leading charac- 
ters of that part of the Presbyterian Church with which the 
Methodists of the Cumberland Circuit formed a union, I 
learned that the first-named joined himself to the seceders 
who formed a church in the Cumberland district for the Pres- 
byterian Church. The second and third, after saying many 
things, and some of them very hard, against their old Con- 
fession of Faith, adjusted matters with the Church and 
received the Confession of Faith. And the fourth, or last- 
named, joined the Shaking Quakers. Thus the body of 
ministers with whom the Methodists were in union has 
become extinct. There is not a vestige of it in their existing 
form extant.” 








































The Doctrine of Reprobation. 


ART. t+ — Fe Doctrine of Reprobation. 


Wuat are we to understand by reprobation? Is the doc- 
trine taught in the word of God? If so, is it absolute and 
unconditional, or is it conditional? In other words, is it some- 
thing which took place in a past eternity, irrespective of the 
conduct and character of its subjects, as John Calvin believed 
and taught, and as all consistent Calvinists believe and teach? 
Or is it something which takes place after moral motives and 
gracious influences, which are earnestly and sincerely em- 
ployed by God to enlighten and save, have been resisted by 
the incorrigible and the unbelieving? Do men reject the 
truth because they are reprobated, or are they reprobated in 
consequence of, and as a punishment for, their wilful and 
deliberate rejection of the truth? 

On the supposition that the doctrine of unconditional 
reprobation is true, is the offering of salvation to any of the 
reprobated, and entreating them to repent and believe the 
gospel, to flee from the wrath to come, to turn and live, not 
solemn mockery? Can there, in the nature of things, be 
any such a thing as probation, if absolute, unconditional 
election and reprobation be true? 

Such are a few of the many questions which naturally 
present themselves to our minds for an answer when a sub- 
ject like this is brought before our attention. 

It is not our purpose in the present article to give a history 
of the conflicting and antagonistic sentiments which divines 


and theologians have held on this subject. Every student of 


ecclesiastical history knows that the doctrine of uncondi- 
tional election and reprobation on the one hand, and of con- 
ditional election and reprobation on the other, have been 
the subjects of keen controversy for many ages. Every one 
acquainted with Church history knows that they have been, 
like their twin-sister doctrines of absolute predestination 
and universal foreordination, the occasion, and in many 
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instances the cause, of division, contention, and persecution 
in the Christian Church all over Christendom. We wish to 





confine our remarks as much as possible to the doctrine of 
reprobation. That this doctrine, like its twin-sister doctrine 
of election, is clearly taught in the word of God, is not, we 
presume, called in question by any who believe the plain 
teachings of the word of God. In the book of Jeremiah, 
for example, we read, “ Reprobate silver shall men call them, } 
because the Lord hath rejected them.” In his epistle to the 
Romans, Paul speaks of a certain class whom “God gave 
over to a reprobate mind.” In writing to Timothy, the same 
apostle speaks of “men of corrupt minds reprobate concern- 
ing the faith.” In his second epistle to the Corinthians, he 
says, ‘‘ Examine yourselves whether ye be in the faith; prove 
your own selves: know ye not your own selves, how that 
Jesus Christ is in you except ye be reprobates?”’ Our object 





in quoting such passages at present is simply to show that we 
believe the doctrine to be clearly and frequently taught in 
the Holy Scriptures. We may have occasion to examine 
them more particularly in the light of their context, as well 





as kindred passages, at a subsequent stage. 
We shall, therefore, assume two things at the very outset. 
The first is, that the doctrine of reprobation is true, because 





taught in the word of God; the second is, that he who is the 
moral monarch of the universe, and in whose hands are the 





future and unending destinies of all men, will receive into 
heavenly and everlasting glory a portion of the human race, 
and cast away or reprobate the rest. We believe in God’s 
sovereign right to do what he pleases, just as firmly as our | 
Calvinistic brethren. We differ with them, however, in 

reference to what God pleases to do, and who the persons 
are on whom he pleases to confer a glorious and dignified 
destiny, and who the persons are whom he-reprobates and 
and dishonors in their destiny. As tar, then, as faith in the 
doctrine of reprobation as taught in the Seriptures is con- 





cerned, and as far as God’s sovereign right to elect and reject 
are concerned, we are at one with our Calvinistic brethren ; 
bat when they tell us that the great end which God had in 
view in the creation of some men, yea, multitudes of mil- 
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lions of them, was the promotion of his own glory and 
sovereign justice in their everlasting damnation, and that he 
brought them into being for this, and for no other purpose; 
that it was impossible, therefore, in the very nature of things 
for any one of them to rise to a higher or better destiny, we 
differ with them and protest against the dark dogma as false, 
unscriptural, unreasonable, and unjust. 

We purpose carefully and candidly to examine this import- 
ant subject, and lay before the reader what appears to us to 
be the correct and scriptural view of the doctrine of reproba- 
tion. But we shall, before doing this, look at the subject as 
it is presented to our view by the Genevan school of divines. 
This, along with a tew remarks which we may see fit to make 
on the Calvinistic dogma as we proceed in giving our cita- 
tions from a number of authors, will be sufficient for the 
present article. We shall, therefore, proceed to look at the 
Calvinistic view of the doctrine of reprobation. 

No good purpose can, in the long run, be served by either 
misunderstanding or misrepresenting the views and opinions 
of those from whom we differ. We are aware that our 
Calvinistic brethren have often said that they neither believe 
nor teach the doctrine of unconditional reprobation. They 
tell us that no man who understands Christianity believes it, 
and that no Calvinist ever did believe it. It will, therefore, 
be well for us to turn up the pages of their own authors and 
deal fairly and honestly with them, in order that we may not 
bear false witness against our neighbors. An English divine, 
when delivering a discourse on “Calvinistic predestination 
not the doctrine of the gospel,” before the University of 
Oxford, in the year 1812, used the following language: “It 
is the Calvinistic doctrine, that all those who are not in the 
number of the elect, are passed over, rejected, or reprobated 
by God; who has by an eternal and unalterable decree pre- 
ordained, predestinated, and doomed them, before they were 
born, to certain and everlasting death, ruin, perdition, and 
damnation; for which he himself fits and prepares them; to 
which they are devoted, not because he foresees their unwor- 
thiness, but solely because he wills it; and which, from the 
very hour of their birth, he hath made it impossible for them 
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to escape, and hath precluded and repels them from the 
means of escaping.” * Now, if the above is anything like 
a correct representation of Calvinism, we ought to find such 
doctrines stated and vindicated by the divines of that school. 
The reader will be able to judge as we proceed. 

Of course we consider the great divine of Geneva, and all 
who view the subject from his stand-point, to be very good 
authorities on the subject, and they have a right to speak for 
themselves. 

Calvin says, “ Predestination we call the eternal decree of 
God, whereby he had it determined with himself what he 
willed to become of every man. For all are not created to 
like estate: but to some eternal life, and to some eternal 
damnation is fore-appointed. Therefore as every man is 
created to the one or the other end, so we say that he is pre- 
destinate either to life or death.” + 

Here we have the foundation-stone on which he proceeds 
with logical consistency, to build his doctrine of absolute, 
unconditional election and reprobation. Hence we find him 
in the closing section of the very next chapter saying, “The 
ground of reprobation, the will of God to reject, and not 
man’s deserving to be rejected.” In the closing sentence of 
that section his words are, “Therefore if we cannot declare 
a reason why he vouchsafeth to grant merey to them that 
are his, but because it so pleaseth him: neither shall we have 
any other cause in rejecting of others, than his own will. 
For when it is said that God hardeneth, or sheweth mercy 
to whom he will, men are thereby warned to seek no cause 
elsewhere than in his will.” 

Then he proceeds to show how ignorant and how childish 
those are who fancy that they can consistently hold uncon- 
ditional personal election, and at the same time hold that sin 
is the cause of reprobation. “And many, indeed, as though 
they would drive away the malice from God, do so grant elec- 
tion, that they deny that any man is reprobated: but they 
do too ignorantly and childishly; forasmuch as election itself 








* Bampton Lectures, by Richard Mant. 1813. p. 129. 
+ Institutes, Book III, Ch. XXI., Sec. 5. 
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could not stand unless it were set contrary to reprobation: 
God is said to separate them whom he adopteth unto salva- 
tion: it should be more foolishly said that others do 
either by chance or by their own endeavor obtain that which 
alone election giveth toafew. Therefore whom God passeth 
over, he rejecteth: and for no other cause, but for that he 
will exclude them from the inheritance which he doth predes- 
tinate to be his children’s.” 

Some who call themselves Calvinists think that the ground 
of the reprobation of many of Abraham’s race was the 
fall of their representative, foreseen or foreknown by God, 
but John Calvin had no faith in, and no sympathy with, such 
a view of reprobation, small and slender as such a reason or 
ground for the rejection and everlasting reprobation of mil- 
lions upon millions, as even that would furnish, to cast 
behind him as unworthy of his notice. Hear him: “Indeed 
I willingly grant that foreknowledge alone bringeth no neces- 
sity to creatures, although all men are not of that opinion; 


for there are some that will have it also to be the cause of 


things. But it seemeth to me that Valla, a man not other- 
wise practiced in holy writings, saw both more deeply and 
more wisely, who shewed that this contention is superfluous; 
because both life and death are rather the things of God’s 
will than of his foreknowledge. If God did but foresee the 
successes of men, and did not also dispose and order them by 
his will, then this question should not without cause be 
moved, whether his foreseeing anything availed to the neces- 
sity of them. But since he doth no otherwise foresee the 
things that shall come to pass, than because he hath decreed 
that they shall come to pass: it is vain to move a controversy 
about foreknowledge, where it is certain that all things do 
happen rather by ordinance and commandment.” } 

Then having stated that “God did not only foresee, but 
dispose the fall of man, and in him the ruin of his posterity,” 
he proceeds to say, “ But it is too much absurdity that these 
good patronssof the righteousness of God do so stumble at a 





* Ch. XXIIL, See. 1. + Section 6. 
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straw, and leap over great beams. Again I ask, how came 
it to pass that the fall of Adam did wrap up in eternal death 
so many nations with their children, being infants without 
remedy, but because it so pleased God? Here their tongues, 
which are otherwise so prattling, must of necessity be dumb. 
It is a terrible decree, [ own; yet no man shall be able to 
deny, but that God foreknew what end man should have, ere 
he created him, and therefore foreknew it because he had so 
ordained by his decree.” 

The doctrine of absolute and unconditional reprobation is 
no less explicitly taught in his Commentary on the Epistle 
to the Romans. Take the following: Calvin says, “He (the 
apostle) now plainly refers the whole cause to the gratuitous 
election of God, which in no respect depends on men; so that 
nothing can be traced in the salvation of the pious, higher 
than the goodness of God; nothing in the destruction of the 
reprobate, can be discovered higher than the just severity of 
the sovereign of the world. The first proposition of the 
apostle is the following: As the blessing of the covenant 
separates the nation of the Israelites from all other people, 
so the election of God separates the men of the nation, while 
he predestinates some to salvation, others to eternal damna- 
tion. The second proposition, that there is no other founda- 
tion of election than the mere goodness and mercy of God, 
which embraces whom he chooses, without paying the least 
regard to works, even after the fall of Adam. Third, the 
Lord in his gratuitous election is free, and unrestrained by 
the necessity of bestowing the same grace equally on all; 
nay, he rather passes by such as he will, and chooses for his 
own according to his will. Paul briefly comprehends all 
these propositions in one clause, and will afterwards consider 
other points. The following words, ‘when they were not yet 
born, neither had done any good or evil,’ shows that God in 
making the difference between them, could have paid no 
regard to their works, which did not yet exist.”—Page 374. 
So that Esau before he was born, and all the rest of the 
poor unfortuate reprobates who are to be sent to an eternal 





* Section 7. 
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hell, are brought into the world for no other end than to 
manifest the sovereign will of God in their reprobation and 
destruction. Even Calvin could conceive that Esau’s sins in 
selling the birthright, in despising the blessing, and all the 
other personal transgressions of which he was guilty in after 
life, and the numerous personal transgressions of which the 
rest of the reprobate were guilty, might be a near cause of 
their reprobation, though, of course, he, at the same time, 
believed that all the sins of the reprobate are according to 
God's will and appointment. He could even go back ot their 
personal transgressions to the sin of Adam, and find in the 
paradisical transgression of their federal head and represen- 
tative a near cause, a kind of plausible reason, why the mil- 
lions upon millions of poor unfortunate r probates should be 
doomed to die. But these fail in his mind to be the bottom 
reason; he must go back to the eternal purpose of absolute, 
unconditional reprobation and up the divine mind, and 
finds the radical reason in the divine will. Hence on 
the very next page he says: “Besides, although the 
vicious and depraved nature, which is diffused through the 
whole human race, be in itself sufficient to cause damnation, 
before it has shown its unholiness by any act or deed; and 
Esau, therefore, deserved to be rejected, because he was by 
nature a child of wrath; yet to prevent the least difficulty, 
as if the state of the elder was worse with respect to the 
perpetration of any offense or vice than that of the younger, 
it was necessary for the apostle to exclude the consideration 
both of transgressions and of virtues. The curse of all in 
Adam, it must be granted, is a near cause of reprobation ; ' 
but Paul withdraws us, in the meantime, from this consid- 
eration, that we may learn to rest in the naked and simple 
good pleasure of God, until he shall have established this 
doctrine, that the infinite sovereign has a sufficient just cause 
for election and reprobation in his own will.’ Once more, 
he says, on the same page: “If the purpose of God, accord- 
ing to election, is established, because Esau is rejected and 


*Though that too, let the reader remember, was fixed by the decree 
of God. 
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Jacob chosen before their birth, or their designing to do any 
good or evil; to attribute the cause of difference manifested 
in the treatment of these brothers to their works, would 
completely subvert the purpose of the God of infinite 
wisdom.” 

We have been inclined to believe that bad men, such as 
Nero and Pharaoh, opposed God’s will, and had a good deal 
to do with the formation of their own characters, but John 
Calvin tells us on the 387th page that “the very character 
of the Egyptian monarch was given him by the Lord.” On 
the next page he says, “Paul wishes to satisfy our minds 
with respect to the diversity of character between the elect 
and reprobate, by considering that it pleased God to enlighten 
some for salvation, and to blind others for destruction; nor 
in our inquiries are we to see a cause higher than the divine 
will. Ile does not permit us to go beyond the sentences, on 
whom he will, and whom he will. The word hardening, when 
attributed to God in Seripture, not only means permission 
(as some trifling theologians determine), but the action of 
divine wrath; for all exteral circumstances which contribute 
to blind the reprobates, are instruments of the divine indig- 
nation. Satan, also, himself the internal efficacious agent, is 
so completely the servant of the Most High as to act only by 
his command. The frivolous attempt of the schoolmen to 
avoid the difficulty by foreknowledge is completely subverted ; 
for Paul does not say, that the ruin of the wicked is foreseen 
by the Lord, but ordained by his counsel, decree, and will. 
Solomon, also, teaches that the destruction of the wicked 
was not only foreknown, but they were made on purpose for 
the day of evil.” 

Ou page 398, when speaking of the preparation of the 
vessels of mercy for heaven, and the preparation of the ves- 
sels of free wrath for hell, he expressly says; “‘ Both of these 
preparations depend, without doubt, on the secret counsel of 
God; for had it not been the ease, the apostle would have 
made the reprobates cast or throw themselves into destruc- 
tion. He now means their lot was assigned them before 
their birth.” 

In reading Calvin’s Commentary on Romans, from which 
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we have made the above quotations, we noticed a number of 
foot notes, intended by the editor to confirm the truth of 
Calvin’s doctrine. As two or three of them bear directly on 
our subject, we shall here transcribe them. On page 374, for 
example, we have the following question and answer: “Did 
God, then, before he made man, determine to save some and 
reject others? Yes, surely before they had done either good 
or evil, God in his eternal counsel set some apart, upon whom 
he would in time shew the riches of his mercy, and deter- 
mined to withhold the same from others, on whom he would 
shew the severity of his wrath.” 

Page 379: “ What are we to consider in God’s kingdom? 
First, the decrees made from all eternity; and then the exe- 
eution thereof accomplished in time. How was the decree 
made? All things whatsoever should in time come to pass, 
with every small circumstance appertaining thereunto, was 
ordained to be so from all eternity, by God’s certain and 
unchangeable counsel.” — Brief Method of Christian Religion, 
by Archbishop Usher; London, 1650. 

Page 389: “It is true, God would not men should perish, 
as touching his signified will, for he offered unto man a law, 
promises, threatenings, and counsels, which things, if he had 
embraced, he had surely lived. But if we have respect unto 
that other mighty and effectual will, doubtless we cannot 
deny but God would have men to perish.” 

Page 390: “At the first view it seemeth an absurd thing, 
that some should be created of God to perish. Yet the 
Seripture saith this, that the potter doth make some vessels 
unto honor and some to dishonor; and that God ordained 
Pharaoh that he might shew his power in him. It is also 
said that he, to show his wrath, suffered, with much patience, 
the vessels of wrath fitted for destruction. Also, he maketh 
the ungodly for the evil day. (Prov. xvi. 4.)”—Peter Martyr 
on Predestination. 

In his Commentary on 1 Peter, Calvin says: “This, I say, 
is the fountain, and this the first cause, that God knew in 
himself, before the creation of the world, whom he would 
elect to salvation. But we must remark with prudence, of 

what sort this foreknowledge is. For sophists, that they 
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may obscure the grace of God, pretend that the merits of 
every one are foreseen by God, and that the reprobate are so 
distinguished from the elect, as every one is worthy of this 
or that lot. But Scripture everywhere opposes the purpose 
of God, on which our salvation is founded, to our merits. 
When, therefore, Peter calls them elect according to the fore- 
knowledge of God, he means that the cause of it depends 
upon nothing else, but is to be sought for in God alone, 
because he himself, of his own accord, was the author of our 
election. Therefore the foreknowledge of God sets aside all 
regard to human worth. (1 Pet. i. 1, 2.)” * 

“There is certainly a mutual relation between the elect and 
the reprobate, so that the election of which he speaks cannot 
stand, unless we confess that God separated certain persons 
according to his pleasure from others.” 

“T acknowledge that this is my doctrine, that Adam fell 
not by the mere permission of God, but also by his secret 
counsel; and that by his fall he drew all his posterity to 
eternal destruction.” 

“But you are greatly deceived if you think that the eternal 
counsels of God can be so separated, that he elected some 
men to salvation, and destined no one to destruction. For if 
he elected some, it certainly follows that all are not elected. 
Moreover, what shall be said of these latter, except that they 
are left to themselves to perish? Therefore there must be a 
mutual relation between the reprobate and the elect.” + 

It is not necessary to multiply quotations from the works 
of Calvin to prove that he firmly believed and fearlessly 
taught the doctrine of infant reprobation, as well as the 
reprobation of wicked adults, because, and just because, he 
held that the reprobation was unconditional, and therefore 
the sinfulness, the unbelief, the ungodliness of the unfortu- 
nate reprobates, foreseen or foreknown by the Sovereign 
Repro®itor, had nothing whatever to do with, and must not 
be taken into the account, when we speak of the real bottom 
cause, which is, as he often tells us, to be found in the will of 


*See Tomline’s Refutation for this quotation, p. 556. 
+ This and the two previous extracts are quoted from Calvin by Dr. Tomline, 
in his Refutation, p. 558. 
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God and no where else. Before proceeding to make 
quotations from a few of Calvin’s many theological sons, 
we would just make two or three remarks in passing. 
He did not, as the quotations which we have given from 
his works clearly show, shrink back from expressing 
his firm faith in the mutual relation between the reprobate 
and the elect. He was not only honest in this: he was 
consistent. He saw clearly that if a portion of the human 
race, on the one hand, were unconditionally elected to 
everlasting life, then it must be true, on the other hand, 
that all the rest of the race were unconditionally reprobated. 
They were brought into being for this very end; they could 
not get past it, and the very full was decreed and appointed 
as a means to that end. There cannot, we are bold to say, 
be the shadow of a doubt about this, if John Calvin’s Calvin- 
ism be true. He did not, like some of our modern divines 
who call themselves Calvinists, believe in a decree to permit 
sin, a decree not to hinder sin, a decree to allow men to be- 
come sinful], and then reprobate them as sinners, and because 
they were sinners. He had no sympathy with such a view 
of the subject. He believed and held that unconditional 
election to everlasting life and unconditional reprobation, 
were as really and truly twins as Jacob and Esau were, and 
must stand or fall together. In his theology, they were the 
two halves of one whole, and consequently as far as merit 
and demerit were concerned, they were on the same footing. 
As a theologian, Calvin was of course in all this as logically 
consistent with himself, as many of his degenerate children 
and grand-children, who call themselves by his name, are 
logically inconsistent in clinging to the doctrine of eternal, 
personal, unconditional election to salvation, and at the same 
time rejecting the doctrine of unconditional reprobation. 
Moreover, we are only speaking the truth, and do not mean 
to be offensive, when we say that they are very inconsistent 
Calvinists; indeed only half Calvinists, when they tell us 
that the wicked are reprobated on account of their sins, for 
such an idea, though quite scriptural, is quite Arminian and 
anti-Calvinistic. In one word, they are unscriptural in their 
views of election and anti-Calvinistic in their views of repro- 
VOL. VIII. NO. Iv.—4. 
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bation. Every one knows that our modern sublapsarian 
divines almost to a man, when they want to prove their favor- 
ite doctrine of unconditional personal election to everlasting 
life, quote the well known words, “For the children being 
not yet born, neither having done any good or evil, that the 


purpose of God according to election might stand, not of 
works but of him that calleth.” Also the thirteenth verse of 


the same chapter, “As it is written, Jacob have I loved, but 
Esau have I hated.’ Now, there are two reasons why we 
wonder they do this. The first is, because it has often been 
shown, and can easily be demonstrated, that there is no refer- 
ence whatever to personal election to everlasting life in the 
passages referred to. There are, as every one knows, a mul- 
titude of elections and elective schemes spoken of in Scrip- 
ture; and no man has a right to assume that the election 
here spoken of is election to everlasting life. God is surely 
at liberty, and has a right within the sphere of his own sov- 
ereign operations, to have more eléctive schemes than one. 
We know he has more than ofe; we know he has many. 
‘Now to which of God’s multitudinous schemes of election 
does the apostle here make reference? The context deter- 
mines. In the context the apostle is not speaking of that 
specific plan of election in accordance with which he elects 
certain individuals, through sanctification of the Spirit and 
through the belief of the truth, to the sprinkling of the 
blood of Jesus, to progressive evangelical obedience, and to 
ultimate salvation.* He is speaking of a totally different 
scheme of election; that seheme, to wit, in aceordance with 
which he selected from among the various races which sprang 
out of the loins of Abraham, the peculiarly favored Messianic 
seed. This being incontrovertibly the case, and it being like- 


wise the case that the expression before us is in that clause of 


the. eleventh verse, which has a reference, prospectively, to 
what is stated in the twelfth verse, there cannot be any Boom to 


doubt that the election referred to is the selection of one of 


the two peoples which were seminally in Rebecca’s womb, 
to be the Messianic and theocratic nation. The selected 
nation was “Jacob;” that is, the Jacobites, the Israelites. 





*1 Pet. i. 2; 2 Thess. ii. 13; Eph. i. 14. 
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God himself designates them ‘mine elect..* They were 
singled out and set apart at once from the Edomites, and 
from all the other nations on the face of the earth, as the 
people who were to be the kinsmen and kinswomen of the 
Messiah. The Edomites might be superior in strength, many 
other tribes might excel them in numbers or transcend them 
in prowess, or eclipse them in science, literature, and arts, 
but not one of them could boast of a national privilege that 
could for a moment be compared with the exalted preruga- 
tive of being elected to be the theocratically Messianic na- 
tion. I assume, then, that the election referred to is the 
selection of Israel to be the seed from among whom the 
Messiah was to spring. To suppose that it is any other 
election—the election of individuals, for example, to ever- 
lasting life—would be to introduce confusion and perfect 
chaos into the argument of the apostle.” + 

, There is another reason why we wonder that modern Cal- 
vinists quote the two passages to which reference has been 
made, as proof-texts that unconditional election to everlasting 
life is taught in them. It is this: if they prove anything on 
the one side, they prove neither less nor more on the other. 
In other words, it is clear as a ray of light that the election 
and rejection, whatever be the measure of their meaning, 
were both unconditional, for they took place before the birth 
of the twins, and consequently before they had done any 
good or evil, and therefore if the passages in question are 
proof-texts for the dogma of unconditional personal election 
to free salvation on the one hand, it can be demonstrated, 
according to all the laws of honest, straight-forward, consist- 
ent interpretation, that they are, on the other hand, proof- 
texts for the dogma of unconditional personal reprobation to 
free damnation. John Calvin was only consistent with him- 
self, when he quoted them to prove that the doctrines 
which he taught were as really and truly twins as Jacob 
and Esau. He was only consistent with himself, and in 
harmony with the whole system which is called by his 





*Isa. xlv. 4; bev. 9. 
+See Dr. Morison’s exposition of Romans ix., p. 212. This work is worth 
its weight in gold to every student in theology. 
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name, when he said, “And many, indeed, as though they 
would drive away the malice from God, do so grant 
election, but they do too ignorantly and childishly; foras- 
much as election itself could not stand unless it were set 
contrary to reprobation. . . . . Therefore whom God 
passeth over, he rejects; and for no other cause, but that he 
will exclude them from the inheritance which he doth pre- 
destinate to be his cliildren’s.”’ 

But those who have rejected unconditional reprobation, 
who cling to unconditional election, and who quote the texts 
referred to in support of the doctrine, are inconsistent in their 
interpretation of the passages in question, and at the same 
time anti-Calvinistie in their views, as we have clearly shown 
from the writings of Calvin himself, and from the very na- 
ture of the case. 

In speaking of Jacob and Esau, Mr. Haldane says: “Jacob 
was loved before he was born, consequently before he was 
capable of doing good; and Esau was hated before he was 
born, consequently before he was capable of doing evil. It 
may be asked, why God hated him before he sinned person- 
ally; and human wisdom has proved its folly by endeavoring 
to soften the word hated into something less than hatred; 
but the man who submits like a little child to the word of 
God, will find no difficulty in seeing in what sense Esau was 
Exrposi- 





worthy of the hatred of God before he was born.” 
tion of Romans, p. 464. On the very next page he says: “ But 
Esau was not the object of any degree of divine love, and the 
word hate never signifies to love less.’’ 

Haldane was much more consistent with his Calvinistic 
principles than many writers who are called by that name. 
Indeed he finds great fauit with Dr. Hodge for wavering in 
his exposition of Romans ix. 13. The Princeton Professor 
says, “It is evident that in this case the word hate means to 
love less, to regard and treat with less favor.” But Haldane 
calls this a “most erroneous interpretation,” and then pro- 
ceeds to say: “This false gloss completely destroys the im- 
port of the passage, on which no one who understands the 
doctrine of the fall, and consequent condemnation of all 
men in Adam, ought to feel the smallest difficulty. In its 
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obvious and literal meaning, what is said of Jacob and Esau, 








































must be true of all the individuals of the human race before 
they are born. Each one of them must either be loved o1 
hated by God.’—p. 467. In subsequent pages this writer 
tells us again and again that the rejection of Esau was settled 


and his eternal state fixed before he was born; and that man- 
kind were from the very beginning “ divided into two classes, 


lune 
a. 


the one to be saved and the other to be lost.” 
Hear what another consistent Calvinist says: “ Further- 
more, as Jacob is received into favor, having as yet deserved i 
nothing by good works: so Esau is hated, being as yet pol- 
luted with no wickedness. Whereby it appeareth that the 
foundation of predestination is not in good works. And to 


= al ee 


this end are the reprobates raised up, that the glory of God 
. may be made manifest through them. Therefore, if we can- 
q not allege any reason why God vouchsafeth mercy, save onl) 

because it pleaseth him that it should be so: neithe: 
. shall we have anything else in the other but his will. 





whom he will.” * 
Again he says: “God hardeneth whom he will. Where- . 
upon it followeth that the hidden counsel of God is the cause 


| For as he hath merey on whom he will, so he hardeneth 


of hardening.” —p. 256. 





. “T say with Augustine, that they are created of God, who, 
| without doubt, he knew before should go into destruction; 
: . > 
and that was so done because he would have it so. But why / 
he would have it, is not for us to require. Because faithful 
ignorance is better than rash knowledge.’’—p. 257. 
& : ) 
: “Life and death are rather actions of God’s will, than of | 
i . . . > o. 2 . ° 
) his foreknowledge; therefore it is vain to move any question 
. . . . . . ’ 
about his foreknowledge, where it is certain that all things tT 
come to pass rather by ordinance and commandment.” —p. 258. | 
On the same page an objection to his darling doctrine of i} 
| TRE a epee taelD ¢ 
* Institutes of the Christian Religion, by William Lawne; p. 254. Lawne was 
an early disciple of John Calvin, and greatly admired the doctrines of his teacher. ( 


His Institutes, which are just Calvin’s over again in a condensed form, wer 
first published in 1587: faithfully translated into English by Christopher Feth- 
erstone, minister of God’s word, in 1586; a new edition of which was published 
in 1887. It is from the last our quotations are made. 
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fate, is proposed and answered by himself, in the following 
words: 

“Obj. He (Adam) had free will to shape his own fortune; 
and God appointed nothing, but to handle him as he deserved. 
Ans. Where shall that omnipotency of God be, then, 


whereby he governeth all things according to the secret 
counsel of his own will?” 


OTR EE ptt Sth AND gy 


“We confess that a necessity of sinning is incumbent on 
the reprobate, and of sinning unto death without repentance, 
and of suffering eternal punishment for it. When God 





necessitates man untosin he may punish man for sin, because 
he has power to govern man as he lists.”"—Piscator. 

“God’s predestination binds whom he pleases, not only to 
damnation, but also to the cause of damnation.” —Beza. 


It seems then quite evident if Calvin and Beza are right, 
that the reprobate were reprobated, not as fallen beings, not Th 
even as created, but reprobated first and then created, and their 
fall decreed, that the bottom decree of unconditional reproba- 





tion might be accomplished by necessitated sin as a means to 
anend. “For Beza in many places sharply contends that 
God, when predestinating and reprobating man, considered 
him, not as created, nor as fallen, but as to be created, and 

he claims that this is indicated by the term ‘lump’ used in 
Romans ix. 21, and he charges great absurdities on those 


- 


who hold different views.” * The same idea is expressed in 
respect to another class of beings by Francis Junius, in his 
answer to the ninth proposition of Arminius. He says: “Of 
the angels, the elect were such, apart from any consideration 
of their works, and those who are non-elect, passed by, or 





reprobated, are non-elect, apart from the consideration of 
their works.” + 

“Neither sin on the part of those who are not elected to 
life, nor holiness on the part of the elect, is the cause of God’s 
passing by the one or choosing the other. The cause in 
both is the sovereign good pleasure of his will.” { 

In Dr. Gill’s Theology, we have the following: “ Preterition 





, *See the works of James Arminius, Vol. IIL, p. 17. + Page 96. 


t Paterson on the Shorter Catechism; p. 49. 
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is God’s passing by some men, when he chooses others; in this 
act, sin comes not into consideration; for men are considered 
as not created, and so as not fallen; it is a pure act of sover- 
eighty.” * 

Zanchius says: “If between the elect and the reprobate 
there was nota great gulf fixed, so that neither can be other- 
wise than they are, then the will of God (which is the alone 
cause why some are chosen and others not) would be ren- 
dered of no eftect.”’ Again: “Nor would his word be true 
with regard to the non-elect, if it was possible for them to be 
saved.” “God worketh all things in all men, even wicked- 
ness in the wicked.” + 

“ What is God’s decree of reprobation as it respects men? 

It is God’s passing by and foreordaining the rest of man- 
kind, whom he hath not chosen to dishonor and wrath, to be 
for their sin inflicted, to the praise of the glory of his justice. 

Is the sin of the reprobate the cause of their being thus 
passed by? 

No, their sin is the cause of their damnation, but the 
sovereign will and pleasure of God is the cause of their 
reprobation; he having power over them as the potter over 
the clay, to make one vessel to honor and another to dis- 
honor.’ t 

Dr. John Dick, in his Lectures on Theology, when speaking 
of the decree of reprobation, says: “Some are disposed to 
prefer the word preterition, not only because it is a softer 
term, but because they conceive that there was no positive 
act of God in reference to those who were left in their sins, 
but that he merely passed them by. . . . Yet Ido not 


see how we can suppose nothing more than a sort of inactive 


preterition, as there was undoubtedly an act of the will of 


God with respect to the reprobate as well as the elect. When, 
out of many objects which are presented to him, a person 
makes a selection, he as positively rejects some as he chooses 


*See an article on Dr. Gill's Theology in the Bibliotheca Sacra for 1857. 

+ See other quotations to the same purpose in John Fletcher’s Works, Vol. IV. 

t See A Catechism for the Young on the Westminster Confession of Faith, 
etc., by William Marshall, A.M., minister of the Scots Presbyterian Church, 
Philadelphia. 
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others. He does not pass by any without taking notice of 


them; but, having them all at once, or in succession, under 
his eye, he takes and leaves, for reasons which are satisfactory 
to himself. Not to choose, is a negative phrase, but it does 
not imply the absence of a determination of the mind. It 
is not to words, but to things, that we ought to attend; and 
any man who reflects upon the operation of his own mind in 
a similar case, will perceive that the will is exercised in pass- 
ing by one object, as much as in choosing another. There 
seems to be no reason, therefore, for denying that what is 
called reprobation was a positive decree as well as election.” 
Again he says: “ Election and rejection are correlative terms, 
and men impose upon themselves, and imagine that they 
conceive what is impossible to conceive, when they admit 


election and deny reprobation.” * Again he says: “1t may 


be supposed, indeed, that we need not resolve the decree of 


reprobation into the sovereignty of God, as a sufficient 
reason, for it may be found in the moral character of its 
objects, who being considered as fallen and guilty creatures, 
may be presumed to have been rejected on this account. But 
although this may seem at first sight to have been the cause 
of their reprobation, yet upon closer attention we shall see 
reasou te change our opinion.” 4 He goes on to state that 
the sinfulness of men, viewed as a fallen race, could not be 
the reason why the reprobate were passed by, for if that was 
the reason why they were passed by, it would be a reason 





why all should be passed by. His words are, “If there was 
sin in the reprobate, there was sin also in the elect; and we 
must therefore resolve their opposite allotment into the will 
of God, who gives and withholds his favor according to his 
pleasure.” He tells us that the unfortunate reprobates who 
were unconditionally reprobated millions of years before 
they were born, poor creatures, ** were appointed to wrath 
for their sins; but it was not for their sins, as we have shown, 
but in the exercise of sovereignty, that they were rejected.” t 

Such a view of God’s sovereignty as this presents must be 
very dishonoring to the High and the Holy One who inhab- 


*Vol. IL, p. 197. + Page 199. t Page 201. 
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iteth eternity and all its praises. We have firm faith in the 
sovereign right of God to rule the universe and do as he 
pleases, but he never was pleased, and never can, in the na- 
ture of things, be pleased, to create moral beings for the very 
purpose of unconditionally reprobating them. The idea is 
revolting, and opposed to every moral attribute in the divine 
character; as John Goodwine well expresses it, when he 
says, * Though it be not to be denied but that God hath an 
absolute sovereignty and lordship over his creature—/. ¢., a 
lawful power to dispose of it as he pleaseth, yet it is an hor- 
rible indignity and affront put upon him, and no less than a 
constructive denial of his infinite grace, goodness, mercy, 
bounty, love, ete., to affirm that he exerciseth or administer- 
eth his sovereignty and power upon the hardest terms, and 
most grievous unto his creatures that can lightly be imag- 
ined; yea, and no ways conducing unto his own glory; 
which, notwithstanding, they affirm, in effect, who maintain 
that from eternity he left, or purposed to leave, the far 
greater part of his most excellent creatures (men) to ever- 
lasting misery and ruin, without any possibility of making 
an escape therefrom. Suppose that God should grant an ab- 
solute power unto parents over their children, as that if they 
pleased they might slay them, or dispose of them to be slain, 
which some learned men are not far from supposing that God 
did grant unto parents under the law, or else to expose them 
to the wide world as soon as they are born, to suffer all the 
extremities that are incident to flesh and blood, can it be im- 
agined that persons of loving, kind, and tender dispositions 
by nature, would ever marry out of a desire to have children, 
that they might shew their prerogative or absolute power 
over them, either in disposing of them unto death, or expos- 
ing them unto misery as soon as they should be born? Or 
are such intentions or desires as these any ways consistent 
with sweetness, goodness, and tenderness of disposition? 
How prodigiously, then, and portentously inconsistent must 
it needs be with the grace, goodness, mercy, bounty, and love 
of God, which are all infinite, to create millions of men-crea- 
tures with a desire or intention to declare his prerogative 
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over them, in leaving them irrecoverably, irrevocably, una- 
voidably to the easeless, endless torments of hell?’ ’** 

Augustus Toplady was a consistent Calvinist, and hence 
we find that he did not shrink from advocating and defend- 
ing the dogma of unconditional reprobation. He says: 

“The Deity, from all eternity, and, consequently, at the 
very time he gives life and being to a reprobate, certainly 
foreknew, and knows, in consequence of his own decree, that 
such an one should fall short of salvation. Now, if God fore- 
knew this, he must have predetermined it; because his own 
will is the foundation of his decrees, and his deerees ar the 
foundation of his prescieuce; he therefore foreknew futuri- 
ties, because, by his predestination, he hath rendered their 
futurition certain and inevitable.’’+ 

“From the example of the twins Jacob and Esau, the 
apostle infers the eternal election of some men and the eter- 
nal rejection of all the rest.’’t 

“ God did determinate both to leave and to punish the non- 
elect: therefore there was a reprobation of some from eter- 
nity.” § 

“As the future faith and good works of the elect were not 
the cause of their being chosen, so neither were the future 
sins of the reprobate the cause of their being passed by; 
but both the choice of the former and the decretive mission 
of the latter were owing merely and entirely to the sovereign 
will and determinate pleasure of God.” | 

“This, then, is the solution: Hatred in God dignifieth 
three things. 1. The negation and denial of his love, and of 
this degree of hatred sin is not the cause, but the will of God, 
that electeth whom he will and refuseth whom he pleaseth; 
thus God hateth Esau and all the reprobate.” ** 

Amandus Polanudas says: “The moving cause whereby 
God was induced to make a decree of reprobation is his only 
evdowa; that is, mere pleasure; that is, his good and free 
will. God’s beneplaciture must not be restrained to his 
*See Redemption Redeemed, page 124. 

+ Toplady on Absolute Predestination, page 89. {Page 109. §109. 112. 
** Andrew Willet, Sixfold Com. (1611), page 416. 
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works that concern the elect only (unless it be by an excel- 
lency sometimes), but is also the cause of his works which 
belong to the reprobate. So that out of his good pleasure is 
not only the revealing, but also the concealing of the mys- 
tery of the gospel.” 

Again he says: “ Rebellion is not the cause of the decree 
of reprobation, but consequently flows from it.” 

Once more he says: “Sin is not the cause of the eternal 
will of God, but the decree of reprobation is the eternal will 
of God: therefore sin is not the cause of the decree of rep- 
robation. The proof of the major is, because the eternal will 
of God is the first and highest cause: otherwise it were not, 
but sin would be before it; for every efficient cause is before 
the effect. Assays Augustine: 1. Ifthe will of God hath any 
goes before it: which is gross to surmise. 
2. Because God’s will depends on no superior cause.” 


cause, something 


Dr. Vaughan, in his defense of the Calvinistic clergy, says: 
“ Evil exists—but the question is, how? Not as to the par- 
ticular process, for that is revealed; but how as to the orig- 
ination and authorship of the plan? Was it by surprise 
upon God, or was it with his permission, with his concur- 
rence, by his appointment? I venture to affirm, by his ap- 
pointment.” (Page 74.) 

Again he says: “To say that God permitted the fall is a 
foolish term: he ordained the fall, that he might get glory 
out of it.” (Page 121.) 

Peter Martyr says: “Many among the Jews and Turks 
perish in their very infaney, and are damned, and are, there- 
fore, numbered among those God hates: in whom, neverthe- 
less, he is unable to foresee any evil works.” —Commentary on 
Rom., page 349.+ 


* Treatise on Pred., pages 166, 162, 166. There are many more quotations to 
the same effect in William Scott's answer to the question, ‘‘Is it true that God 
hath foreordained whatsoever comes to pass ?”’ 

t In the light of these and other quotations which we have made from the 
published works of Calvinistic divines, we are perfectly astonished to read the 
following from the pen of Albert Barnes. He says, on page 411 of the Ameri- 
can Presbyterian Review, July, 1870: ‘‘ For myself, if I may be allowed to re- 
fer to my own observation on the subject, I may say that I have been in the 
ministry not far from fifty years, that I have had an opportunity of a somewhat 
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John Brown, of Wamphray : “ Whosoever do actually per- 
ish are, in some measure, according to their capacity, actually 
hardened ; I say, according to their capacity, because of rep- 
robated children dying in infancy.” (Exposition of Romans, 
p. 366.) 

We could easily continue to quote page after page from 
Calvinistie writers, expressing the same views of the subject 
as those given above, and yet we have heard quite a number 
of ministers, who professed to be well acquainted with Cal- 
vinistic literature, and who call themselves Calvinists, sol- 
emnly declare “that the doctrine of infant reprobation is no 
part of Calvinism.” “That it is totally, utterly false.” 
“That there is no proof to sustain the charge,” etc., etc. 


When, however, we carefully examine the whole system of 


Calvinism, we are utterly astonished that any man should 


atte mipt to deny facts, because he happens to be ashamed of 


them. We think we have shown that two of the facts are, 
first, that unconditional election and unconditional reproba- 
tion are twin brothers; second, that they are clearly and ex- 
pressly taught by every consistent Calvinist, and, conse- 
quently, must either stand or fall together. 

Here we have, as it has been well expressed, a scheme of 
the most rigid universal fatalism—a scheme whose adherents 
may exclaim, with the infidel Shelley: 

Necessity, thou mother of the world! 
As such, it was regarded by Melancthon, who named Calvin 
the modern Zeno, who wanted to introduce a stoical necessity 
into the Church; and, indeed, so vehemently did Melancthon 
oppose Calvin in this matter, that, on receiving the latter's 
Confession of Faith, he struck his pen through the whole 
passage on predestination. On the identity of Calvinism 


with a fatalism not unlike that of the ancient Stoics, we 


large acquaintance with Christian ministers and Christian people, and that I 
have been somewhat familiar with the language of Christian theologians, but 
that I have never seen a Christian who maintained the opinion that infants are 
lost on account of the sin of Adam, or lost at all; that I have never heard the 
opinion advanced or defended in any printed sermon, tract, theological treatise, 
or in any commentary on the Bible.” Surely our Philadelphia divine and com- 
mentator must have forgotten some of what he read throughout his laborious 
and useful life. 
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could very easily multiply friendly and unfriendly “ quota- 
tions, but have no wish to dwell on what must be obvious to 
every unbiased mind.”’ * 

Before, however, leaving this part of the subject, we would 
like to refer to the Synod of Dort, and give one or two ex- 
tracts from some of the divines of that day; and we would 
here remind our moderate Calvinists of what Dr. Cunning- 


ham says on page 443 of his Reformers and the Theology of 


the Reformation. It is this: “ Calvinists hold that God’s de- 
crees or purposes in regard to every thing that was to come 
to pass, are unconditional and unchangeable.” 

Of course, Dr. Cunningham did not -mean to say that all 
the Reformers held this doctrine, but he was right in saying 
that all the Calvinistic Reformers held it. The five Articles 
of the Synod of Dort as they were abbreviated by Dan. File- 
nus, are quoted by the Bishop of Lincoln in his refutation. 
The first has respect to Predestination, and is as follows: 
“That God, by an absolute decree, hath elected to salvation 
a very small number of men, without any regard to their 
faith or obedience whatsoever; and secluded from saving 
grace all the rest of mankind, and appointed them, by the 
same decree, to eternal damnation, without any regard to 
their infidelity or impenitency.” That the great majority of 
the divines who met in Dort in 1618 held the doctrine of ab- 
solute and unconditional reprobation is indisputable, because 
they were consistent Calvinists. And we know that when 
the noble band of Dutch Reformers, with Episcopius as their 
leader, remonstrated with the Synod, they could not even se- 
cure a fair hearing. “It is plain, in the first place,” says 
Mosheim, in his Ecclesiastical History, when speaking upon 
this subject, “that the ruin of this community was a point 
not only premeditated, but determined even before the meet- 
ing of the National Synod; and that this Synod was not so 
much assembled to examine the doctrine of the Arminians, 
in order to see whether it was worthy of toleration and in- 
dulgence, as to publish and execute, with a certain solemnity, 
with an air of justice, and with the suffrage and consent of 





*See Calvinism at War with Conscience, Reason, and Scripture, by Rey. A. 
M. Fairbairn, Principal of Airedale College, England. 
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foreign divines, whose authority was respectable, a sentence 
already drawn up and agreed upon by those who had the 
principal direction in the affairs. It is further to be ob- 
served that the accusers and adversaries of the Arminians 
were their judges, and that Bogerman, who presided in this 


famous Synod, was distinguished by his peculiar hatred of 


the sect.” * 


The truthfulness of the statements made by the ecclesiasti- 
cal historian whom we have just quoted, can be easily sub- 
stantiated from other sources. Before the meeting of Synod, 
James I., of England, could not resist the temptation of en- 
tering the polemical lists as a champion of Orthodoxy and a 
decided Gomarist. His hostility was chiefly directed against 
Vorstius, the successor and disciple of Arminius. He pretty 
strongly recommended the States-General to have him burned 
for heresy. The intolerance of Prince Maurice, Gomarist, and 
the ferocious sectarians of that period, knew no bounds. Out- 
rages, too many to enumerate, became common through the 
country; and Arminianism was, on all sides, assailed and 
persecuted.+ 

When the National Synod did meet, the noble-hearted Re- 
formers, who believed in the love of God to all the human 
race, were denied a fair hearing and denounced as heretics. 
That they were unkindly treated, and most unjustly perse- 
cuted and condemned by the Synod, is abundantly evident. 

Election and reprobation being included in the first Article 
taken up by the Synod, the Remonstrants were dealt with in 
a very summary manner. Altingius, in addressing the As- 
sembly on the subject, said: “That God had reprobated 
whom he pleased according to his own will, without any re- 
gard to sin; that the sins which follow such reprobation 
were the fruits of it; nevertheless, God is not the author of 


them: and that though the hardening 


and blinding of men’s 
hearts and eyes proceed from God, nevertheless we ought to 
ery, with the Cherubim, Holy is God, though he reprobates! 


*Church History, Vol. II., paze 255. 

+ See History of the Netherlands, by Thomas Colley Grattan. 

t See, for proof of this, the interesting Life of Simon Episcopius, to which is 
added a brief account of the Synod of Dort, by Frederick Calder, London, 1838. 
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Holy is God, though he blinds! Holy is God, though he 
hardens!”* After these remarks had been made, the Synod, 
says Brandt, judged that enough had been said on the first 
Article of the controversy, and we think so too. 

From the same source we quote the sentiments of Gomarus. 
This man, remarkable for his intolerant bigotry, says: “ That 
God, alike to make known his tender mercy and inflexible 
justice, did, of his own good pleasure, divide, from all eter- 
nity, mankind into two parts; the one, and that by far the 
less, he predestinated to eternal salvation; and the other, 
necessarily the greater, he reprobated to everlasting damna- 
tion. And for the accomplishment of his decree, founded 


thereon, he resolved to create man, and prescribe to him the 


observance of a law, but so arranging the circumstances of 


his condition that he must unavoidably, with all his pos- 
terity, be involved in a state of sin, and thereby, with them, 
justly become liable to eternal damnation.” + 

Here the real Calvinistic idea is clearly expressed, and, if it 
be true, we need not marvel at the dogma of infant damna- 
tion. For why should not a new-born babe be reprobated 
just as well as the most wicked of men, if reprobation is un- 
conditional? Why not? If Calvinism be true, it is as just 
and right to reprobate sinless infants as to reprobate Pha- 
raoh, or Nero, or Judas, or any other wicked character. In- 


deed, if Calvinism is true, wickedness of character is one of 


the natural and necessary results of a decree of reprobation 
which has its date away back in a past eternity. So that it 
is absurd to object to infant reprobation, if Calvinism is true. 
It is.absurd to speak of bad men being reprobated or pun- 
ished for their sins, if Calvinism be true. Men are the mere 
slaves of circumstances, they are just what the divine decree 
has made them, if Calvinism be true. Poor creatures! they 
are in the cold cast-iron grasp of necessity; their dark doom 
and utter helplessness were settled and immovably and un- 
changeably fixed before they either did or could do any good 
or evil, if Calvinism is true. And yet, strange to say, they 


are at the same time to be punished to all eternity for their 





* Page 358. + Page 49. 
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sins to the praise of God’s glorious justice! We often won- 
der how men could write and publish such palpable absurdi- 
ties and transparent contradictions. Nay, more, the lan- 
guage which some of them employ runs down to the very 
border of blasphemy against a holy, just, and good God. 

But Calvinism is not true. The doctrine of unconditional 
reprobation cannot be true. It is unreasonable, deceptive, 
hypocritical, and unscriptural. 

Such charges are scrious, but the numerous quotations 
which we have made clearly show that they are just as true 
as they are serious; and we could easily multiply quotations 
to prove what we have said against the whole Calvinistic sys- 
tem, were it necessary. 

The truth is, if those ministers of the gospel who occupy 
the towers of Zion in this afternoon of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and who call themselves Calvinists, would just preach 
the doctrines of John Calvin as he believed and preached 
them, and as the standards of their Church teach, they 
would need no other refutation. Their absurdity would 
then be known and read of all men. And, on the other 
hand, if it be true that they do not believe what is logically 
essential to the Calvinistic system as a system, let them re- 
nounce that system and call themselves by a better name. 
Let them form for themselves a confession of faith which 
they will be able to defend without needing first to explain 
away its original and obvious meaning. 

Enlightened Presbyterians, who do not believe the dogmas 
of unconditional Election and unconditional Reprobation, 
which are clearly taught in the Westminster Standards, and 
constituting, as we have shown, the principal pillars of the 
whole Calvinistic system, should be honest in dealing with 
this whole matter. They should at once alter or reconstruct 
their Confession of Faith, and bring it into harmony with 
their actual faith. To explain away the obvious sense and 
well-known meaning of their own standards, and preach 
doctrines the very opposite of what the standards of their 
Church unquestionably express when fairly and honestly in- 
terpreted, is a kind of dishonesty which surely cannot last 
much longer in any Christian Church. 
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The Rev. David Macrae, in one of his earnest and eloquent 
speeches before his own Presbytery, March 16, 1877, when 
advocating his plea for an immediate revisal or reconstruc- 
tion of the Westminster Standards, charges the United Pres- 
byterian Church of Scotland with gross inconsistency and dis- 
honesty in practically giving the lie to the Confession of Faith 
which they profess to believe, but do not believe. We give the 
following extract from his second speech on the subject of rep- 
robation. Hesays: “ The Confession teaches, as a fundamental 
doctrine, the doctrine of Reprobation. Is that doctrine believed 
and preached by this Church, or is it hot? The Confession re- 
quires us to hold that God has of his own free will predesti- 
nated some men to everlasting death—that this, indeed, is the 
unchangeable destiny of the whole human race outside of the 
elect—and the Confession requires us by everlasting death to 
understand eternal and unspeakable torments in hell. That 
is the doctrine which, according to your standards, you pro- 
fess. I want to know if it is the doctrine you preach? This 
is not a dogma aside from the main propositions of our Con- 
fession. If Election is the warp, Reprobation is the woof of 
the Westminster theology. The doctrine of Reprobation is 
fundamental, It could not possibly be otherwise, affecting, 
as it does, the whole system of theology. It determines the 
character of God. It limits the work of Christ; it limits the 
operations of the Spirit; it limits the sense and the sincerity 
of the offers of the gospel. It would consign countless mil- 
lions of the human race in every age to everlasting torment. 
Yet this is the doctrine professed by our Church. I ask is it 
the doctrine preached? I have been a member of the United 
Presbyterian Church for twenty years, and have attended its 
churches in all parts of the country; but I have never (as far 
as I can remember) heard any of our ministers preach this 
vital part of their professed creed, while I have often, and es- 
pecially in recent years, heard them preach a gospel which, 
as far as my power of perception goes, is utterly (thank God) 
at variance with it. In the diviner truth which is preached, 
we all, I hope, rejoice. But if we no longer hold this doc- 
trine of Reprobation, let us no longer profess to hold it. Let 
our profession be brought into harmony with our practice. 
VOL. VIII. NO. IV.—5. . 
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This is what I mean by an honest relationship between a 
Church and its creed.” 

Remark here is quite unneccessary; and as this article is 
already far longer than we at first expected to make it, we 
shall just give one other short quotation from Mr. Macrae’s 
published speeches, and draw to a close. 

On page 52 of “The War Against the Westminster Stand- 
ards,” he says: “The Church believes that Christ came to be 
the Saviour of the world. The Standards teach that he 
came only to save a certain number called the elect. The 
Church believes that a bona fide offer of salvation can be 
made to all; while the Standards lay down dogmas of elec- 
tion and reprobation, which, carried out to their logical issue, 
make the offer of salvation either a superfluity or a mockery— 
needless to the elect, who cannot possibly be lost: a mockery 
to the non-elect, who cannot possibly be saved. For, to sup- 
pose one of the elect lost, no matter how indifferent the 
Church might be; or to suppose a single one of the non-elect 
saved by any effort the Church might make, would be to sup- 
pose the decree of God with reference to that man overturned ; 
whereas, the Confession declares that decree to be immutable, 
and the number of elect and non-elect so certain and definite 
that it cannot be either increased or diminished.” (Confess- 
ion, chapter iii., page 4.) 

In the foregoing quotations and remarks we think we have 
clearly shown that there is a logical connection between: un- 
conditional election on the one hand and unconditional rep- 
robation on the other: we have shown that they cannot con- 
sistently be torn asunder. They are fundamentals in the 
Calvinistic system. They go together in the Westminster 
Standards. Like the Siamese Twins, they stand or fall 
together, and that, consequently, if we reject one, logical 
consistency requires that we should reject the other; and if 
we believe the one, the same logical consistency binds us to 
believe both. Calvin saw this clearly. He believed both 
firmly, and preached both fearlessly; and we must confess 
that if we believed the one, we would believe the other. But 
we have rejected both the one and the other, for, being twin 
brothers, they go together. 
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It was the Calvinistic God, and not the Christian’s God, 
that Burns, the Scottish Bard, described in his Holy Willie’s 
Prayer, when he said: 

O, Thou, wha in the heavens dost dwell, 
Wha, as it pleases best thysel, 
Sends one to heaven, and ten to hell, 
A’ for thy glory, 
And no for any guid or ill 
They ‘ve done afore thee! 

The more closely we look at the doctrine of unconditional 
reprobation, the more clearly will we see it to be opposed to 
reason and to Scripture. It cannot be brought into harmony 
with our conceptions of either divine justice or divine good- 
ness. Men may talk of the sovereignty of God as long as 


they please, but when they put into that term elements of 


malevolence, injustice, and cruelty, which would be detested 
and reprobated by the common sense of humanity if found 
exercised by any earthly parent, or by any earthly potentate, 
we cannot believe that he who is wise, and just, and good, 
either would or could create men for no other end than to 
destroy them. Such sovereignty is utterly opposed to every 
correct and scriptural conception of the divine character. 
God is light, and in him is no darkness at all. God is love; 
he is good—good to all, and his tender mercies are over all 
his works: therefore, the Calvinistic dogma of unconditional 
reprobation is and must be false. 


Art. Il.—Inaugural Ezercises.* 


On Sabbath, the 30th of September, exercises of a very 
interesting and impressive character were had in the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian church, Lebanon, Tennessee, on the 
occasion of the inauguration of the Rev. 8. G. Burney, D.D., 
Rev. W. H. Darnall, D.D., and Rev. R. V. Foster, as profes- 





* Published in the TuzoLo@icaL Mgpium by request. 
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sors in the Theological Department of Cumberland Univer- 
sity. Dr. Burney became Professor of Biblical Literature; 


Dr. Darnall, who has for some time been acting Professor of 


Ecclesiastical History, was formally inducted into that chair, 
and Mr. Foster was inaugurated Professor of Hebrew and 
Greek. Appropriate religious services were held in connec- 
tion with the inauguration of these honored representatives 
of theological tuition in the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church, and a large and cultivated audience participated in 
the interest of the occasion. There were present the profes- 
sors and students of the various departments of the Univer- 
sity, many citizens of the town, and members of the congre- 
gation usually worshiping there. Dr. Darnall is the pastor 
of the church, and having been, for some years, teaching in 
the Theological Department, he did not deliver an address. 
Professors Burney and Foster delivered admirable addresses, 


. 


which ure found below. Immediately after the delivery of 


the addresses, Rev. R. Beard, D.D., Professor of Systematic 
Theology, who presided on the occasion by request of the 
Board of Trustees, placed the three new professors under the 
obligations of a solemn covenant, into which they entered 
standing, in the presence of the audience, before the vener- 
able and honored senior instructor. “The Obligations As- 
sumed” and the “Remarks of Dr. Beard” follow the ad- 
dresses in proper order, as may be seen. 


ADDRESS OF PROFESSOR BURNEY. 


Custom, sometimes reasonable and sometimes unreasonable 
in its demands, and always more or less intolerant of insub- 
ordination, requires of the newly elected members of your 
Theological Faculty, by way of initiation into their pro- 
fessional responsibilities, some sort of an address, usually 
dignified as an inaugural. While it is perhaps true that no very 
cogent reasons can be given in support of this custom, it is 
also true that none can be given against it. It is, therefore, 
not from preference but trom such necessity as this time- 
honored usage imposes, that I appear before you on this 
occasion. 
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A rigid propriety in the estimation of those who are some- 
what fastidious for what is orthodox. in usage, would require 
me in this address to set forth, in cireumspect and stately 
phrase the great importance of theological studies, especially 
the transcendent importance of those pertaining to the chair 
assigned me; for it is, I believe, tacitly admitted, generally, 
that the prime requisite in a professor is a thorough convic- 
tion that the studies of his department are paramount to any 
and to all others embraced in the curriculum; for, without 
such conviction, he is likely to be wanting in that enthusiasm 
necessary to his success; also to adumbrate the particular 
range of study and methods of instruction to be pursued; to 
indulge in large promises as to results, ete. Cheerfully ac- 
cording to all others the fullest freedom of opinion and 
action in reference to all such matters, I have elected for 
myself on this occasion a different course. 

With your indulgence, I will submit a few statemenis, 
consisting chiefly of facts and figures concerning the Churches 
of the Presbyterian family, and the position of the Cumber- 
land Presbyterian Church in this family. 

The various Christian organizations of the world differ 
perhaps more in their forms of Church polity than in their 
schemes of theology; nor are men any less tenacious for the 
former than for the latter. They will not go to the stake 
more resolutely for their theological tenets than for their 
forms of Church order and worship. 

The theological world is divided into two great irrecon- 
cilable classes; one part affirming that all things pertaining 
alike to the physical and the moral world, are determined by 
an absolute necessity, which has its origin in the irresistible 
will of God: the other part denying this universal necessity. 
All the religious organizations of Christendom array them- 
selves on one side or the other of this great question. The 
affirmants of this proposition, while they stand as a unit on 
this one point, are divided into numerous parties in relation 
to many subordinate theological questions. Those that deny 
the dogma of universal necessity, are equally as much divided 
in their opinions concerning minor points of theology. 

In regard to Church polity, the Christian world is also 
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divided into two great divisions, one part affirming while 
the other denies the parity of ministers; the former alleging 
that all ministers of the word are, according to the teachings 
of the Bible, equal in &uthority; that the terms bishop and 
presbyter are, in New Testament usage, synonymous, and that 
the apostles, as to their peculiar apostolic characteristics and 
functions, had no successors; the latter alleging that the 
apostolic office 1s a permanent order of ministers, and that 
this divinely appointed office is now filled by prelatists or 
prelatical bishops. The advocates of ministerial equality, as 
also the advocates of ministerial inequality, are divided by 
points of difference, more or less antagonistic, into numerous 
classes. Those who assert ministerial equality, are properly 
Presbyterians, though all such are not so called; being Pres- 
byterian in fact, while some are Congregational in form, as 
the various orders of Baptists and Congregational Churches. 
Others are Presbyterian in ordination and Episcopal in form, 
as the various orders of Methodists and Lutherans, their 
bishops being nothing more than “first among equals.” The 
advocates of ministerial imparity, or those who set up claims 
to a divine warrant for the prelacy or diocesan bishops, etc., 
are the Papists and High Church Episcopalians. 

The relative claims of these different forms of Church 
polity, I do not propose now to discuss. From the very 
position that I to-day occupy, you have a right to infer that 
I stand with the supporters of ministerial equality, and 
repudiate, as unscriptural and unreasonable, as superstitious 
and wicked, the high pretensions of the Papacy and the 
Prelacy. 

Without further special notice of non-Presbyterian 
Churches; also of those informally Presbyterian, 1 propose 
some statements in relation to such as are Presbyterian, both 
in form and fact—such as are appropriately called Presbyte- 
rian. 

The Rev. James Moir Porteus, of the Free Church of Scot- 
land, in his prize essay, entitled, “The Government of the 
Kingdom of Christ,’ Edinburgh, 1873, gives the following 
statistical exhibit of the religious world: Jews, 7,000,000; 
Greeks, 89,000,000; Roman Catholics, 196,000,000; Moham- 
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medans, 161,000,000; Buddhists, 620,000,000; Pagans, 200,- 
000,000; others, 177,000,000; Protestants, 107,000,000. 

From. these numbers we readily perceive that of the whole 
population of the earth, only a little over twenty-five per 
cent. claims to be Christians, leaving nearly three-fourths of the 
population of the earth to be converted. Of the 107,000,000 
Protestants, about 34,351,857 are Presbyterians in name and 
in form, leaving outside the pales of Presbyterianism about 
72,648,143 Protestants; or, something more than thirty-two 
per cent. of the whole Protestant world is strictly Presby- 
terians. 

If the Lutherans, whose Church polity is in fact a modified 
form of Presbyterianism, are included in this estimate, we 
shall have of the 107,000,000 Protestants, 54,931,625 Presby- 
terians; or over fifty-one and one-third per cent. of Protest- 
ant Christendom is Presbyterian. These statements will 
doubtless quite surprise those whose study of Church statis- 
tics has been confined to those of this country, where Metho- 
dists and Baptist Churches so largely excel in numbers. 

It, therefore, may be both interesting and profitable to 
notice, very briefly, the distribution and numerical strength 
of Presbyterian Churches in different countries. I will com- 
mence this citation of facts and figures with Scotland, to 
which Presbyterianism owes more than to any other country 
in Christendom. According to the statistics submitted by 
Mr. Porteus, the number of communicants in Presbyterian 
Churches at the time of the publication of his prize essay, 
was: In Scotland, 843,455; England, 135,037; Lreland, 116,- 
656; United States of America, 857,461; Canada, 65,203; 
West Indies, 5,188; Africa, W. and 8., 17,803; Australasia, 
38,661; China and Japan, 1,418; India, 1,836; Syria, 50; 
Belgium, 500; Holland, 2,096,146; Scandinavia, 3,030; Aus- 
tria, 1,912,153; Italy, Spain, etc., 1,000; Russia, statistics not 
given; France, 630,000; Switzerland, 1,567,003; Germany, 
18,415,876; Piedmont, 26,920. 

A glance at this group of figures shows us that the largest 
number of Presbyterians in any one country is in Germany. 
The German Empire comprises about 24,921,000 Protestants, 
or about sixty-five per cent. of the entire population of the 
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empire. Of these, the Reformed or Presbyterian Church 
comprises about 18,415,876, the Lutheran Church about 
5,955,557, and other Protestants, 509,567; that is, the Presby- 
terians comprise nearly seventy-four per cent. of the entire 
Protestant population. It is also a rather singular fact that 
of the twenty-five Germanic States, there are eleven that 
contain no Presbyterian Churches and ten that contain no 
Lutheran Churches, and consequently only four out of the 
twenty-five that contain both Reformed and Lutheran 
Churches. 

The next highest number of Presbyterian communicants in 
any one nationality, is found in Holland; the third in Aus- 
tria; the fourth in Switzerland; the fifth in the United 
States, and the sixth in Scotland. 

It is perhaps worthy of remark, that no branch of Protest- 
ant Christendom has been more fruitful of divisions and 
schisms than the Presbyterian. Whether this results from a 
high degree of conscientiousness, or from an excessive fastid- 
iousness in matters of minor importance, or from a very 
strong propension for fine metaphysical discriminations, 
which is eminently characteristic of the Scottish mind, it is 
not needful now to inquire. The fact, whatever may be its 
cause, is sufficiently apparent, and has recently become the 
subject of a commendable solicitude, resulting in numerous 
efforts at more intimate fraternal relations and correspond- 
ence, and even organic union. 

In Scotland, comprising only 843,455 Presbyterian commu- 
nicants, according to the authority above cited, there are six 
different independent organizations; hence the average 
numerical strength of these churches is only 140,574. There 
is, however, among them great disparity in numbers; the 
Established Church comprising 403,889, or nearly forty-eight 
per cent. of the whole. The Free Church comprises 268,000, 
or over thirty-one per cent. of the whole. The United Pres- 
byterian Church comprises 160,630, or over nineteen per cent. 
of the whole. The Reformed Presbyterian Church, Old 
School, contains only 1,200; the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church, New School, has 6,736 members, and the original 
Secession Church has only 3,000. These three Churches 
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aggregate only 10,936 members, or less than one and one- 
fourth per cent. of the whole. These estimates are exclusive 
of the Evangelical Union Church, which is beginning to be 
recognized, as it should be, as entitled to a place among Scot- 
tish Presbyterians, if I mistake not. 

The English Presbyterian Churches, four in number, pre- 
sent to the world, if possible, a still more painful exhibition 
of petty differences in the Presbyterian family. They aggre- 
gate only 135,037 members. The English Presbyterians 
number 22,341; the English United Presbyterian Synod, 
17,861; the English National Scotch Church, 2,100; and the 
Welsh Calvinistic, 92,735. 

Irish Presbyterianism gives us a similar exhibit, her four 
Presbyterian Churches giving an average of communicants 
considerably below that of England.* 

America has been less prolific of independent Presbyterian 
organizations than Scotland and some other Trans-Atlantic 
States, nearly all her churches being pure exotics—mere 
transplantations from other countries. As to the numbers, 
however, of Presbyterian churches, America exceeds any 
other country, having no less than twelve, which, according 
to later authorities than Mr. Porteus, whose figures, on the 
general view, have been followed in this address, aggregate a 
membership of 1,166,918, exclusive of the membership of the 
Old Side Reformed Church, the Associate Synod of N. 
A., and the Associate Synod of N. Y., which I have not 
been able to obtain, but which is known to be exceedingly 
small. Of this number, the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America comprises 557,674 members. The 
Presbyterian Church in the United States, the United Pres- 
byterian Church, the Reformed Presbyterian, the German 
Reformed, the Associate Reformed, the Old Side Reformed, 
the Associate Secession, the Associate Synod of North Amer- 
ica, and the Associate Synod of New York, aggregate about 
380,000, being an average of 40,687. 

Mr. Porteus, in his account of Presbyterian organizations, 


* The statistics of the Churches represented in the late General Presbyterian 
Council in Edinburgh, from the fact that they are later, change the preceding 
figures, but do not alter the conclusions drawn from them.—Epb. Tauro. Mepium. 
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gives no account of Cumberland Presbyterians—says noth- 
ing of their origin, doctrines, or usages. But in his statisti- 
cal table, showing the strength of Presbyterian churches in 
America, he puts our Church at 80,000. If this number were 
correct, it would make it the fourth in numbers. 

I suppose we should express our gratitude to our Scotch 
author for even this obscure and unsatisfactory recognition 
as a member of the Presbyterian sisterhood. 

He was under no obligation to write our history, or to sum- 
marize our doctrines; but the addition of our numbers to his 
reports would somewhat magnify Presbyterianism, and this, 
I suppose, was deemed a sufficient reason for the singular 
recognition. Our numbers are put down in the report of the 
last Assembly, not at 80,000, but at 100,812, with one Pres- 
bytery not reported. 

These churches are all essentially Presbyterian in their pol- 
ity—all asserting the complete apostolicism of Presbyterian- 


ism; parity of ministerial functions, and the government of 


the church by a College of Presbyters, some clerical and 
some laical. All Presbyterian churches, except the Evangel- 
ical Union of Scotland and the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church, are, I believe, Calvinistic; all holding substantially 
to the Westminster Standards. 

No two of them differ in matters of doctrine, perhaps, 
more essentially than did the Old and the New School, 
whose differences were so far compromised in 1870 as to en- 
able the two organizations to unite and form the mammoth 
Presbyterian Church of this country. 

It is a matter of marvel that Churches essentially the same 
in polity, with scarcely a shade of difference in their theol- 
ogy, should persist tor centuries in maintaining separate or- 
ganizations, especially when many of them are few in num- 
bers and weak in resources. They are kept apart by a blind 
or bigoted tenacity for mere forms or modes; by petty ques- 
tions of church order, of Psalmody, Hymnology, ete. These 
divisions have, in a large measure, grown out of alienations 
and prejudices generated by controversies concerning matters 
of very small importance, and the remembrance of these dif- 
ferences of the past makes them the potent causes of contin- 
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ued divisions. Where there is no essential difference in re- 
gard to fundamental questions in theology, or vital questions 
in church polity, it is difficult to find sufficient ground for 
separate organizations. The Christian world seems to be 
more and more impressed with this truth, and hence the 
growing tendency to compromise minor differenees, and 
draw closer the bonds of Christian sympathy and co-opera- 
tion; hence the greater tendency to organic union, on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 

I propose, now, to indicate, very briefly, however, the po- 
sition of the Cumberland Presbyterian Chureh in this numer- 
ous family of churches. 

I. Ecclesiastically, it is purely Presbyterian, as truly so as 
any in Christendom, recognizing Christ as the absolute head 
of the Church, both in its visible and invisible state, assert- 
ing equality of functions in the ministry, and holding to the 
government of the Church by a college of clerical and lay 
presbyters. Formerly, the idea largely obtained that Pres- 
byterianism and Calvinism were somehow synonyms, and 
that as the Cumberlands (derisively so called) were not Cal- 
vinists, they could not be Presbyterians, and our appropria- 
tion of the name was scouted as offensively unjust and arro- 
gant; and there are thousands to-day, perhaps, among the 
laity and clergy of the mother church, who very reluctantly 
recognize us as Presbyterians. For the benefit of those only 
who are not well informed, it may be proper to suggest that 
the word Presbyterian is exclusively an ecclesiastical term, 
and in no sense a theological term—has reference only to 
church polity, and not to theology; and its identification 
with any theological scheme must be the result of sheer stu- 
pidity. All Calvinists are not Presbyterians, as Baptists, 
Congregationalists, and Calvinistic Methodists; nor are all 
Presbyterians Calvinists. No theological creed receives its 
distinctive name from the Bible. The Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church depends, neither for its theology nor its polity, 


upon Westminster, but upon the Bible, the teachings ot 


which, concerning doctrine and church polity, are the com- 
mon heritage of all that choose to appropriate them. The 
Church of which I speak is, in the strictest sense, historically, 
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ancestorially, and Biblically, Presbyterian, and can very well 
afford to laugh at the proscriptive spirit and pity the stupid- 
ity and arrogance of those who seek to appropriate wholly to 
themselves what belongs equally to others. 

II. Of the twelve Presbyterian churches in the United 
States, eleven of them are of Trans-Atlantic origin. The 
Cumberland Presbyterian, alone, being indigenous to this 
country. It is, therefore, eminently American; or American 
in a higher sense than any other. 


It is not only of American origin, but also exclusively of 


American growth, which is true of no other Presbyterian 
church in America. These facts ought not to be pretermit- 
ted, or even estimated as of little value, in considering the 
relative increase of these organizations; for while all others 
have received accessions—some by thousands, and some by 
scores of thousands—from kindred Trans-Atlantie organiza- 
tions, the Cumberland Presbyterian Church has enjoyed no 
such advantage. Its ministers and members are not, in large 
part, importations from other climes. Its up-building has not 
been the down-pulling of other organizations, or its increase 
the decrease of kindred churches elsewhere. It is what it 
seems—an actual increase of the members of the Presbyte- 
rian household; not a semblance of growth, largely at the ex- 
pense of Trans-Atlantic Presbyterian Churches. 

III. Again, it is not inappropriate to state that the Cum- 
berland is the youngest of the American sisterhood of Pres- 
byterian Churches. Most of these Churches were organized 
anterior to the Declaration of Independence. The Dutch Re- 
formed Church was formed in 1624. The French Church, 
the first regular Presbyterian organization in New England, 
was organized in Boston in 1687, but died out with the dis- 
use of the French language. The Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America was formed in 1705, the Pres- 
bytery comprising seven ministers. 

The German Reformed Church was organized in 1746. 
The Reformed Presbyterian Church was organized in 1774. 
The Associate Reformed in 1782. Other Presbyterian 
Churches of less note, the feeble traneplantings from other 
foreign Churches, were established at different periods. The 
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Presbyterian Church in the United States or Southern Pres- 
byterian Church cannot properly be reckoned a new organi- 
zation—being, in fact, a sectional separation, or secession, 
from another Church. 

These facts show the Cumberland Presbyterian to be the 
youngest of the Presbyterian Churches in this country, hav- 
ing been organized in 1810, or 186 years subsequent to the 
organization of the Dutch Reformed, and 64 years after that 
of the German Reformed, and 105 years after the organiza- 
tion of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America. 

IV. But while this, the youngest of the Presbyterian sis- 
terhood, sufficiently harmonizes with the other members of 
the family in Church polity and in forms of worship, it dif- 
fers from them all in its theology, and also in its evangelism. 

Hence, its distinctive characteristics are to be found chiefly 
in its theology and in its evangelical measures. Some of the 
Westminster doctrines the Cumberland Presbyterian Church 
cordially accepts in the sense in which they were intended to 
be taken: as the being, the wisdom, and power of God; as 
the inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, the divinity of Christ, 
the vicariousness of his sufferings; as the divinity of the 
Holy Spirit; as the depravity and helplessness of human na- 
ture. Some of these doctrines we accept in the abstract form 
in which they are expressed, but in a sense different from 
what was intended. 

Some of these I will briefly notice: 

1. All Presbyterians assert the absolute sovereignty of God. 
But Westminster Presbyterians assert it in such a sense as to 
exclude all freedom from created intelligences—God alone is 
free, and his absolute will creates the necessity of all things. 

Parenthetically, I may here say that this theory recognizes 
the freedom of necessity, if such a freedom is not a solecism 
in terms; or such a freedom as consists in the non-interrup- 
tion of the sequence of a volition, ~yhich is just no freedom 
at all. 

But Cumberland Presbyterians assert absolute sovereignty 


‘in such a sense as to be in perfect harmony with the truest 


freedom of created intelligences; that it is as purely an act 
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of absolute sovereignty to create angels and men, endowed 
with all the attributes of freedom, as to create them the vic- 


tims of a remorseless necessity—that it is as purely an act of 


sovereignty to govern men by moral suasion as to govern 
them by physical force. 

2. All Presbyterians assert the doctrine of divine decrees. 
But Westminster theology asserts the foreordination of all 
things; or that God foreordained whatsoever comes to pass ; 
including, of course, the thoughts, the feelings, the volitions 
and actions of men and angels. 

Cumberland Presbyterians, fully accepting the immutabil- 
ity of divine decrees, protest against their universality as sub- 


versive of all creature responsibility and of the possibility of 


a rational religion; as also derogatory to the moral charac- 
ter of the All-wise Creator, charging him, by logical conse- 
quence, with the authorship of all moral evil. 

They, on the contrary, prefer to say that God has decreed 
what shall be for his own glory; or has decreed what he will 
do, and has left the subjects of his moral government to their 
freedom and to the consequences of their own volitions. 

(By the way, Mr. Worcester, our popular lexicographer, as- 
sumes to settle this question of the universality of divine de- 
crees ina most summary manner. On the authority of Buck, 
a rigid Calvinist, he defines decrees to be “the settled purpose 
of God, foreordaining whatsoever comes to pass.” Such lexi- 
cography as this might well provoke others, besides Prof. 
Marsh, to affirm that we have no dictionary of the English 
language! The definition is both bungling and arrogant, 
transcending the province of pure lexicography: bungling, 
because the word “settled” is redundant. The purposes of 
God are all settled, without the help of Mr. Buck or Mr. 
Worcester. The lexicographer has the right to define a de- 
cree, but not the right to determine decrees, or to say what is 
deereed. Webster is more judicious, and keeps strictly within 
the pale of pure lexicography.) 

Excuse this digression. 

8. All Presbyterians affirm the doctrine of election and 


reprobation. But the Westminster divines define this elec- 


tion to be, from eternity, absolutely unconditional, and of 
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God’s “mere good pleasure, without any thing in the crea- 
ture operating as a reason, cause, or condition.” 
Cumberland Presbyterians dissent from this view of the 


subject, as incompatible with the essential characteristics of 


moral government and contradictory of the Scriptures, hold- 
ing it to be morally impossible for a beneficent Creator to 
make so great a difference, for reasons purely subjective, or 
for his mere good pleasure, as to create some men that he 
might unconditionally save them, and others that he might 
unconditionally destroy them. 

The true ground of election is grace—not irresistible 
grace, but grace through faith; not meritorious faith, but 
the simple, unmeritorious act of receiving proffered grace. 
Election is by grace; but “through faith, that it might be 
by grace.” 

“Chosen (or elected) of God, through sanctification of the 
Spirit and belief of the truth.” The true ground of reproba- 
tion is the persistent rejection of proffered grace. “I have 
called, but ye have refused.” “This is the condemnation: 
that light has come into the world, and men loved darkness 
rather than light.” 

4. All Presbyterians assert the vicariousness of Christ’s 
sufferings and the infinite sufficiency of his propitiation. 
But Westminster theology limits that propitiation, in its 
reference or design, to a part of mankind, and boldly avers 
that all others are foreordained to dishonor and wrath. 
Cumberland Presbyterians protest against this limitation, 
and teach that God loves all and that Christ died for all, in 
the same sense and for the same end. 

5. All Presbyterians assert the necessity of divine influence 
in order to salvation. But Westminster theology asserts the 
irresistibility of that influence, and limits it to a part of man- 
kind, thus making the salvation of some and the damnation 
of others alike inevitable. Cumberland Presbyterians assert 
that as,the Divine Father loves all and the Divine Son 
mediates for all, so the Divine Spirit reproves all, strives with 
all, so that salvation by grace is provided for all, proffered to 
all, possible to all, but compulsory to none. 

6. All Presbyterians teach the necessity of regeneration. 
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But Westminster theology asserts the utter passiveness of 
the mind in the new creation; makes it an antecedent to faith 
and repentance; inevitable to the elect and impossible to all 
others. Cumberland Presbyterians teach that regeneration 
is a resultant of divine influence operating through faith; 
and as results are necessarily passive in relation to the agen- 
cies that produce them, regeneration is of course passive in 
this sense; the Divine Spirit is the efficient agent, and faith 
is the medium of his operation; hence, no faith, no efficient 
agency, and of course no regeneration. Hence faith and 
regeneration are related as antecedent and sequent; no unbe- 
liever is regenerated—no believer is unregenerated. The 
Bible is full of this doctrine. Christ “came to his own but 
his own received him not, but as many as received him, to 
them gave he power to become the sons of God; even to 
them that believe on his name.” “ Whosoever believeth that 
Jesus is the Christ is born of God.” These and many other 
texts of Scripture make regeneration the sequent of faith. 

7. All Presbyterians assert the necessity of faith. But 
Westminster theology makes faith the fruit or sequence of 
regeneration; hence, according to the theory, the unregen- 
erate cannot believe—the regenerate necessarily believe. 
Cumberland Presbyterians reverse this order, as seen in item 6. 
“In whom, after that ye believed, ye were sealed with that 
Holy Spirit of promise.” 

8. Presbyterians generally hold to the doctrine of the final 
perseverance of the saints. But Westminster theology bases 
this doctrine chiefly upon the decree of election. According 
to the theory, the elect are preserved, not because they are 
redeemed by Christ, or regenerated by the Holy Spirit, or 
purified by faith, or adopted into the heavenly family; but 
they are redeemed, regenerated, and adopted only because 
they are elected, and as the means of their salvation. They 
are not saved for Christ’s sake, any more than any other end 
is proposed for the sake of the means by which it is accom- 
plished, but for the sake of the decree of election. This 
decree is to the elect all and inall. Cumberland Prebyterians 
teach the doctrine of perseverance, or, more properly, the 
preservation through faith unto salvation of all that are 
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regenerated, but base this preservation upon the faithfulness 
of God to those who are united to Christ by faith. Such 
are saved, not for their sakes, but for Christ’s sake; not by 
their own faithfulness, but by Christ’s faithfulness. Christ 
is really their Saviour, and not the mere means by which the 
decree of election is accomplished. Christ is all and in all. 

A critical comparison of Westminsterism and Cumberland 
Presbyterianism would bring out other points of difference 
of minor importance. What has been said, however, shows 
plainly enough that, while the two systems agree in many 
respects in their abstract terminology, their respective advo- 
cates differ very materially in the definition and application 
of that terminology. Hence it is that Westminster Presby- 
terians sometimes charge us with Arminianism. For similar 
reasons, Arminians sometimes charge us with Calvinism, 
both asserting with the utmost self-confidence, that there is 
no medium ground between Calvinism and Arminianism. I 
am not greatly concerned about these charges. If Calvinists, 
then we are at least in respectable company. If Arminians, 
‘ then we are not the worst of sinners. Indeed we ought not 
to be unwilling to admit that, so far as Calvinism is true, we 
are Calvinists, and so far as Arminianism is true, we are 
Arminians. If, in fact, there is no theological position except 
such as is either exclusively Calvinistic or exclusively 
Arminian, then of course there is no medium ground between 
them. 

If theological schemes were meted and bounded, like adja- 
cent States, no two of which could claim any given point in 
common, then of course there could be no medium ground 
or intermediate space. This crude materialistic method of 
reasoning is, however, not pertinent to the question, as the 
following facts clearly show: Hyper-Calvinism and Pagan- 
ism may be regarded as the extremes of theology. These 
extreme systems, however, hold several points in common, 
and of course any system that embraces all that is common 
to both, and at the same time rejects some things and also 
accepts some things that are peculiar to each, must be, in a 
tropical, but real sense, intermediate. Moderate Calvinism 
and Arminianism do both these things, and are, therefore, 
VOL. VIII. NO. Iv.—6. 
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intermediate. In like manner, Calvinism and Arminianism 
overlap each other, or hold many things in common; and 
Cumberland Presbyterians take all that is common to both, 
and a part of what is peculiar to each, and is consequenily in 
a real but metaphorical sense intermediate. It is consequently 
certain that those who have undertaken to demonstrate the 
absurdity of a “medium theology,” have simply undertaken 
an impossibility. True, the Calvinist may show that we hold P 
some things held by Arminians; but if this proves us to be 
Arminians, it also proves Calvinists to be Arminians, for they 
do the same thing. In like manner the Arminian may show 
that we hold some things held by Calvinists. But if this 
proves us to be Calvinists, it also proves Arminians to be 
Calvinists for they do the same thing. The opponents 
of medium theology, therefore, by their brilliant logic, suc- 
ceed only in blotting out all distinctions, and in confounding 
things essentially different, or in proving that Calvinists are 
Arminians and Arminians Calvinists. To prove too much 
is to prove nothing. But while these brilliant dialecticians 
prove nothing against the possibility of a medium theology, 
they do most forcibly refute each other; that is, the Calvinist 
proves that the Arminian’s attempt to prove us Calvinists 
is a failure, and the Arminian proves the Calvinist’s attempt 
to prove us Arminians is a failure; or, which is logically the 
same thing, the Calvinist proves that we are not Calvinists, 
and the Arminian proves that we are not Arminians, and 
this is the simple truth. Thus by two independent processes 
of reasoning, both intended to disprove the possibility of a 
medium theology, the actuality of that theology is irrefutably 
proven. 

This mediety of our theology, embracing all that is com- 
mon to both, and a part of what is peculiar to each, of these 
great cystems of Christian faith, furnishes a powerful assump- 
tion in our favor. The truth is not often found in the ex- 
tremes. Calvinism and Arminianism are in hopeless conflict, 
and cannot both be true. The truth, of necessity, lies either 
between them or in one extreme. Assuming both extremes 
to be equal approximations to the truth, it follows with 
mathematical certainty that our medium theology, if it is not 
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the absolute truth itself, is inevitably nearer to it than either 
extreme. There is, as every one can see, absolutely no escape 
from this logic. But suppose the other alternative is true, 
we are are still on hopeful ground. Suppose Calvinism is 
wholly true and Arminianism entirely false; then, of necessity, 
our medium theology comprises more truth and less error 
than Arminianism. But suppose Arminianism is wholly 
true and Calvinism entirely false; then, of necessity, our 
medium theology contains more truth and less error than 
Calvinism. A fair presumption arising out of these facts 
is, that if the exact truth lies anywhere within the joint 
domain of Calvinism and Arminianism, then our medium 
theology approximates it more closely than any other. A 
logical deduction from the facts stated is, that if the truth 
lies in this domain, then either Calvinism or Arminianism 
must, of necessity, be further from the truth than our medium 
theology. 

V. This intermediate theology is eminently conservative. 
It has more affinity to Calvinism than has Arminianism ; more 
affinity to Arminianism than has Calvinism; furnishes a 
broader basis for inter-denominational correspondence and 
co-operation than either of them, and is actually, though 
unostentatiously, exerting a strong conservative influence 
upon older and more powerful organizations. 


While Churches are reluctant to change their formulas of 


faith, publicly and solemnly adopted, they are less reluctant 
to change the mode of expressing their theological tenets 
before the world. The written forms remain unrevised, but 
the modes of presenting the faith, and in some instances the 
faith itself, are materially, perhaps radically, changed. This 
departure from the authoritative standards may be the result 
of causes purely subjective, as from rational and conscientious 
convictions; or from causes purely objective—that is, policy, as 
from outside pressure; orfrom a prudent regard to the demands 
of the popular will; or from these two causes operating in 
unison. These causes, it is believed, are operating changes 
to-day in all the Churches of Christendom, except such as have 
merged all conscientious regard to doctrinal accuracy into 
their inveterate passion of mere churchism, to which doctrinal 
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accuracy, or the form of sound words, is nothing, and forms 
of Church order and ritualism are everything. Now all 
these doctrinal changes, so far as known to me, both in Cal- 
vinistic and Arminian Churches, are towards intermediate 
and conservative theology. It would not be philosophically 
correct to say that the Cumberland Presbyterian Church has 
created this tendency. This would be to say that an effect is 
the cause of itself, which is absurd. This Church, so far 
from being the cause of this manifest tendency is, in fact, the 
effect of it. The real cause lies in the irrepressible conviction 
of the popular mind that Calvinism and Arminianism are 
both exaggerations, and that the truth lies not wholly in 
either, but is intermediate or between them. The first potent 
and practical expression of this tendency to conservatism 
given to modern Christendom, was made by the organization 
of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, and in the compila- 
tion of the Confession of Faith, followed by the writings of 
Ewing and his co-laborers. 

The same causes that resulted in this new Church organi- 
zation und formal declaration of a medium theology, are still 
in active operation, and are manifesting their power in modi- 
fying the east of theological opinions in many Church organi- 
zations—especially those of the Calvinistie school. This 
movement is indicated in one branch of the Arminian schoo] 
by the recent discussions in the Southern Review, on the sub- 
ject of election and reprobation. The Baptist Churches, 
originally severely Calvinistic, are rapidly departing from the 
faith of their ancestry. The Congregationalists, formerly 
highly Calvinistic, are rapidly tending to medium theology. 
Many Churches of the Presbyterian order—some in Scotland 
and some in America—are experiencing strong impulsions 
in the same direction. In this country, especially where this 
medium theology has been able to gain a hearing, the laity 
of the Presbyterian Churches have grown weary of the doc- 
trinal formulas in popular favor fifty years ago, and will not 
tolerate the preaching of Calvinism in its purity and simpli- 
city. If preached at all, it is generally in language designedly 
obscure or ambiguous. Many of the clergy adopt the West- 
minster Confession with reservations, or with latitudinarian 
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privileges; and others admit the language of the Confession 
to be unfortunate. These facts are deeply significant and 
cannot be misunderstood. But of equal significance were 
the utterances of Dr. Vandyke, in the Assembly convened 
in Chicago in May last. The substance of these statements 
is, that all infants dying in infaney are saved, and that this 
is the faith of the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America. These utterances received the silent assent of 
the entire Assembly. I have no right even to suspect that 
these are not the true sentiments of Dr. Vandyke, and of 
his whole Church. Indeed I should very deeply regret, for 
the sake of our common Christianity, to know that so learned 
and pious a body of men, and so respectable a Church, 
believe that any infants dying in infancy are not saved. 
gut Dr. Vandyke’s Confession of Faith says: “ Elect infants 
dying in infancy are regenerated and saved;” and that 
“others not elected, . . . cannot be saved,” and that this 
election was “before the foundation of the world was laid.” 
Now according to the Confession of Faith, there can be no 
elect men without elect infants, and, for the same reason, no 
reprobate men without reprobate infants; and reprobates, 
die when they may, in infancy or adult age, cannot be saved. 
Hence, reprobate infants, if liable to die, are liable to be lost; 
and if they do die, are lost. This is what is taught by Dr. 
Vandyke’s Confession of Faith; is what it was intended to 
teach, and what is ciearly taught by the older Calvinistic 
writers generally; namely, that non-elect infants, may die 
and be lost. Dr. Vandyke’s assertion, tacitly accepted by 
the whole Assembly, that all infants dying in infancy are 
saved, is a logical surrender of the whole doctrine of uncon- 
ditional election and reprobation. The argument may be 
stated thus: None but the reprobate are lost; no infant is 
lost—ergo, no infant is reprobate. If no infant is lost, the 
doctrine of unconditional election and reprobation cannot be 
true. 


[ Nore.—Dr. Rice and others have the temerity to affirm 


that non-elect infants do not die in infaney. The design of 


this postulate is to save Calvinism from the odium of sending 
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infants to perdition. It rests upon the assumption that there 
are non-elect infants; so we have assumption upon assump- 
tion, both unproven and incapable of proof. If unconditional 
election and reprobation were true, and consequently that 
there are reprobate infants, this would give no countenance 
to the assumption that none of these infants die in infancy. 
The Bible does not authorize the assertion, and how could 
we know that all children that die in infancy are of the elect ? 
It true, the proof lies beyond the range of human knowledge. 
If we believe it, our faith is without evidence. To ask the 
assent of men without proof is presumptuous. This, of itself, 
is a sufficient reply. But there are many facts that indicate 
its falsity. (a) The whole force of the argument against 
unconditional election and reprobation, lies with equal force 
against the idea of the eternal reprobation of infants to per- 
dition. If there are no such infants, then it is simply foolish 
to talk about their dying or not dying in infancy. (6) If the 
moral government of God is the best that is possible, as all 
optimists affirm, then it seems to me very clear that the 
assumption in question is false. Now, as the Bible expressly 
teaches that “every man shall be rewarded according to 
the deeds done in the body,’ would it not be more in 
harmony with the divine goodness, and more merciful 
to reprobate infants, for them all to die in infancy, than 
to live on to middle age, all the while sinning and heaping 
up wrath against the day of wrath, from which there is 
no possible escape? (c) Would it not be more in harmony 
with the divine goodness, and a great favor to the elect 
world, if God, instead of taking only elect infants out 
of the world, and thus deprive the world of the benefit of 
their pious precepts and examples, should take only reprobate 
infants, and thus save them from all the personal conse- 
quences of their voluntary sins, and at the same time prevent 
all the persecutions, temptations, and afflictions that they 
occasion to the elect? (d) Summarily, does not the hypothesis 
that none but elect infants die in infancy, while all reprobate 
infants are spared to years of accountability, make both earth 
and hell more miserable than does the plain, old fashioned 
Calvinistic theory, viz.: that an unknown proportion of both 
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elect and non-elect infants die in infancy? Is not the old 
theory of infant reprobation a horrible one? and does not 
this new supplement, which is intended to mitigate it, really 
aggravate it? So it seems to me. (ce) Is it not a little mar- 
velous that our Presbyterian brethren seem not to know that 
the odium of Calvinistic reprobation attaches to the decree 
itself, rather than to the execution of the decree, and in no 
wise to the mere time of its exccution—the execution being 
the sequent of the decree, as has been seen, the sooner the 
execution the better? If they will but discriminate between 
a purpose and its execution, they cannot fail to see this. 
Herod, for instance, decreed the death of the children in 
Bethlehem, “and sent forth and slew” them. Herod decreed, 
but others executed. Does the odium, the guilt attach to 
Herod or to others who did his bidding; to the decree or to 
the mere execution of the decree? So with the case in hand. 
All the cruelty and odium are in the decree itself, and not in 
the execution; and, as the execution is inevitable, the sooner 
the better. Manifestly, the new hypothesis, intended to save 
Calvinism from the odiousness of infant perdition, utterly 
fails to answer the purpose for which it was invented; and 
manifestly better is it to take the Confession, with its obvious 
and intended construction, and assert, as the old Calvinists 
generally did, that reprobate infants might die and be lost. } 


But put what construction we may upon the assertions 
of Dr. Vandyke and the Assembly, their utterances show, be- 
yond all cavil, a material departure from what is taught and 
was intended to be taught by the Westminster Confession. 
This material recession from sturdy, old-fashioned Calvinism, 
is a material progression towards our medium theology. In 
Seotland, too, for centuries the Gibraltar of Calvinism, the 
waters are troubled. 

During the last fifty years, many Scotch clergymen, con- 
nected with different Presbyterian organizations, have been 
arraigned before church courts for dissenting from the West- 
minster Standards. The proclivity is towards medium, con- 
servative theology. The very recent movement of Fergus 
Ferguson, of the United Presbyterian Church, in making an 
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open demand, on the floor of Presbytery, for a modification 
of the doctrinal formulas of that Church, shows deep dissat- 
isfaction with those formulas. And, last of all, the inquiry 
raised in the Pan-Presbyterian Council, recently in session in 
Edinburgh, Scotland, in reference to the propriety or expe- 
diency of a modification or revision of their theological sym- 
bolism, shows plainly enough the deep unrest of the Calvin- 
istic world. 

The signs of the times indicate that a brighter day is ap- 
proaching, and Calvinism is slowly, but certainly, losing its 
power over the popular mind, and the religious world is 
gravitating towards a more scientific and a better theology— 
a theology less repugnant to human reason; less vulnerable 
to the assaults of infidelity; less gloomy in its general 
aspects; and more honoring to God and niore beneficent to 
men. 

This medium theology, by whatever distinctive name it 
may be known, in less than a century, if the signs of the 
times are not sadly illusive, will be the prevailing theology— 
especially of all Presbyterian Churches. To teach this the- 
ology is the paramount design of the establishment of the 
Theological Department of Cumberland University. This 
event occurred in 1854, just forty-four years after the organi- 
zation of the Chureh; and the beloved and venerable Dr. 
Beard was appointed the first professor. All the years since 
then, he has labored with a noble zeal and a self-sacrificing 
spirit, and, we are happy to say, with good success. The De- 
partment, however, has labored under serious embarrassment, 
being only partially endowed. The first Professor in the The- 
ological Seminary of Princeton, N. J., was appointed in 1760, 
and fifty-five years after the organization of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America. The same embar- 
rassment attended this Theological School, and, for many 
years, I understand, the Professor was supported by annual 
contributions from the churches. 

The same is true of the Free Church of Scotland, which 
comprises immense wealth and a membership of 280,000. 
Two of the three Divinity Schools of this Church being 
insufficiently endowed, the salaries of the Professors 
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are supplemented by annual collections from the mem- 
bership. 

The financial condition of this school suggested to the Trus- 
tees the adoption of the same means, hoping that the Depart- 
ment may be thus sustained till an adequate endowment can 
be secured. These facts, concerning Princeton and the 
Scotch Schools, teach us two important lessons: first, not to 
despise the day of small things; and, secondly, that the plan 
adopted by this Institution is not without precedent, and that 
its practicability has been repeatedly demonstrated. 

In the Presbyterian Church in the United States of Amer- 
ica, there are ten Theological Schools laboring in the interest 
of Westminster Theology. In 1872, according to Mr. Por- 
teus, Princeton had 6 Professors and 124 students; Auburn 
had 5 Professors and 35 students; Union had 6 Professors 
and 113 students; Western had 5 Professors and 74 students; 
Lane had 5 Professors and 33 students; Danville had 4 Pro- 
fessors and 6 students; North-Western had 3 Pofessors and 
88 students; Lincoln (colored) had 3 Professors and number 
of students not reported; North-Western (German) had 2 
Professors and number of students not reported; Newark, 
not reported. Total: Seminaries, 10; Professors, 39; stu- 
dents, 446. But few of these schools are properly under the 
care of the General Assembly. The majority, I believe, are 
Synodical. 

What a foolish waste of labor, men, and money! Two or 
three well-appointed, would be better than ten such as they 
are. 

In addition to these, the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States has two Seminaries—one in Virginia, and one in South 
Carolina. The Dutch Reformed has one, and the German 
Reformed one; making fourteen Theological Schools in the 
United States, operated in the interest of Calvinistic Presby- 
terianism. 

For forty years, some of our young men, aspiring to more 
thorough Theological training than our Church had the facil- 
ities to give, have sought it in these schools. In some in- 
stances, the results have been good; but in others, calamit- 
ous. Some have been true to their first love, while others, 
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bewildered by the blandishments of rhetoric or false logic, or 
seduced by less excusable motives, have deserted the mother 
that nurtured and fed them. These facts appeal powerfully 
to our love of self-preservation in behalf of home facilities 
for thorough theological education. 

If it is proper to maintain a Church organization at all, it 
is not only right, but necessary, to put forth persistent and 
well-directed efforts to secure the perpetuation and pros- ‘ 
perity of that organization. Not to do so, is to prove recre- 
ant to the great law of self-preservation and to the solemn 
responsibilities imposed upon us by our Heavenly Father. 


ADDRESS OF PROFESSOR FOSTER. 


The time allotted to me being necessarily very brief, of 
course I cannot enter upon an elaborate discussion of any 
topie relating either to the chair into which I am about to be 
inducted, or to the general subject of ecclesiastical literature. 
Nor, indeed, is it necessary that I should, especially since the 
work to which I am assigned is identical, in the end which it ‘ 
purposes to accomplish, with that which has just been repre- 
sented to you in the person and discourse of Dr. Burney. 
That end, however differently it may be approached, and 
however denominational the phases which it must sometimes L 
assume, is the intellectual and spiritual education of those 
who, like Paul, are to be the professional slaves of the high- 
est and best of all Masters—Christ. To say that a young 
man ought to be educated, implies that he must have teach- 
ers; while this, in turn, implies the necessity of schools. But 
if I were to say that a young man who proposes to be a min- 
ister of the gospel of Jesus Christ ought to be educated, and 
that his education ought to be both broad and thorough, I 
should be stating a truth which I am happy to say has long 
been regarded as a truism, even in this country. It is not 
quite creditable to any denomination that it should think it 
necessary to discuss this question, though, of course, every 
denomination has a right to say, and ought to say, what 
shall be the character and details of its educational process 


and subject-matter. But that it ought to educate, has always 
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- been a very evident and admitted truth, and if I were to enter 
upon an elaborate discussion of it, I should think I ought to 
provoke a smile, not only on the part of this audience, but 
from the whole Church represented here to-day. The fisher- 
men-founders of the early Church, ignorant and uneducated 
though we may sometimes hear them loosely called, attended 
a Theological School for three years; and, though they were 
rather dull scholars at first, they studied hard and without 
any vacation, and finally all, save one, graduated with dis- 
tinguished honor. That Theological School was essentially 
peripatetic, to be sure, but it was none the less a first-class 
Theological School on that account; and though it had but 
one Teacher, he was the Divinest one that ever taught, and 
worth infinitely more than a fall corps of such Gamaliels as 
the one at whose feet Paul sat. Such, indeed, was the marv- 
elous skill with which he taught, and so well-grounded were 
his pupils in certain essential first principles, that, on that 
first and grandest of all Commencement Days, when they 
were assembled in a little upper-room in Jerusalem, they 
were able to speak with fluency, not only Latin, and Greek, 
and Hebrew, but a half dozen other languages as well—a 
fact, by the way, which we seem to forget sometimes, when 
we ignore the importance of a broad and thorough culture. 
These graduates of Christ—including, also, Paul, for he, too, 
received the finishing and essential touches to his education 
from the same school—these graduates of Christ have given 
us evidence of their literary and professional qualifications in 
some half dozen different books—to say nothing of their un- 
written work—the terse energy and simplicity of which have 
never been surpassed by any scholar in Christendom; and 
even if they were not regarded as sacred, they would live as 
long as human speech itself shall last. No man has a right 
to plead the ignorance or slander the scholarship of these 
Galileean fishermen and publicans until he is able to do bet- 
ter than they did. They were poor, perhaps, and the course 
was a long one, but, being under the magnetism of Christ, 
and catching somewhat of his wise, and deep, and marvelous 
enthusiasm, they struggled through, and the result of it all 
was, they were notignorant. It makes no difference whether 
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the educational process were wholly natural, or partly mirac- 
ulous; it was well adapted to the circumstances; and the re- 
sult to be insisted on was, that class of twelve, with one ex- 
ception, came out highly educated and well-qualified for 
their work, both intellectually and spiritually. That is the 
main point; and to maintain that they were not, would be to 
impeach the wisdom of the Founder of the most wonderful 
spiritual empire this world has ever known. But Ido not 
wish to argue this point, and beg to say, merely, that, if it be 
logical to plead the example of those whom we justly call the 
fathers of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, it would be 
a hundred times more logical to plead the spirit of them and 
of the School of Christ. The fathers were wise in their gen- 
eration ; we should be so in ours. 

Christ himself, then, founded the first Theological School, 
and wrote over its invisible portal the immortal motto: 
“Learn of Me.” From that day to this, the Church has 
been in the habit of educating those who are to be the min- 
isters of the gospel of Christ, and the world has been in the 
habit of expecting them to be educated. It is one of the 
best habits the world ever had—eminently reasonable and 
honoring to Christ, and hence to the Church; and every 
Christian denomination ought to so regard it, and make no 
further argument about it. 

We are accustomed to say that the most benighted citizen 
in all the land wants an educated and well-informed lawyer 


or physician to manage his case; and that is true. But if 
pay i 


the physician gives the sick man a dose of quinine, the sick 
man wants him to say quinine, and not the sulphate of cin- 
chona-calisaya; and if he does not say quinine, the poor sick 
man will send him away. The sick world expects, and is 
very willing to respect an educated pastor of souls; and I 
am very much disposed to think that one reason why well- 
educated young ministers sometimes fail in any community, 
is not because they are well-educated, not because they do 
not love their work, but because they are too fond of indulg- 
ing theological and literary technicalities which the poor 
sinner, and often times the pvor Christian, does not under- 
stand. One of the most important ends of an education, so 
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far as the pastor is concerned, is to enable him to so simplify 
and present the truths of the gospel that even the child may 
understand and appropriate them, while, at the same time, he 
so presents them as to not tarnish their purity, nor lower their 
intrinsie dignity. If, in the hands of the pastor, it fails to do 
this, it is good for nothing but to produce a prejudice against 
the pastor, and, perhaps, his education too. Christ, consid- 
ered even as a mere man, was intimately acquainted with the 
intricacies of Jewish and Hebrew history, and all the techni- 
calities and details of the Law and the Prophets. He betrays 
his knowledge, as he must necessarily do; but, at the same 
time, in his discourses to the multitude, and in his disputa- 
tions with the Scribes and Pharisees, he displays a simplicity 
and exceeding skill worthy of his Divinity; and if he ever, 
at any time, spoke in dark sayings, it was to those only the 
eyes of whose understanding were wilfully and obstinately 
closed, and to whom, on that account, it was not given to 
know the mysteries of the kingdom. 

But what is it to learn of Christ?. It is a great deal— 
enough, I am glad to say, to occupy not merely a three years’ 
course at a Theological School, not merely a life-time, but all 
the ages to come. I love to study Christ in himself. His 
humanity, how refreshing! It is like a spiritual oasis in the 
midst of a spiritual desert. It is like a paradise of the Peri 
surrounded by illimitable sloughs and putrifactions. It 
stands out alone in its immaculate purity. It reveals to me 
the possibility of the loftiest manhood. It has saved me 
more than once from despair and misanthropy, and withheld 
me from pronouncing maledictions on the human race. It 
prevents my intellectual and spiritual life from being aimless 
evermore by furnishing me with an Ideal to imitate, and an 
end to be achieved. I always feel aristocratic when I think 
that Christ has permitted me to claim kin with him. It is 
the only thing in the world I have to be proud of, and hence 
I like to be intimately acquainted with Christ. I like to have 
the honor of making him my confidant, of telling him my se- 
erets, of talking to him with reverential familiarity about my 
plans, my prosperity, my adversity, my joys, my sorrows. 
His humanity assures me of sympathy; his Divinity assures 
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me of help; and to have him interested in me, is a humilia- 
tion which both delights and exalts me. 

I like to study him in his publie character, as the central 
figure in the world’s history, and without which history 
would be an enigma a thousand times darker than that of 
(Edipus. I like to study him in philosophy, as the eternal 
and final Response to the world’s longing; in Romance, as 
its grandest hero; in poety, as its sweetest song. I like to 
study him in the stars, in the sunshine, in the earth, in the 
flowers, in every thing, because it makes me feel aristocratic 
again to think that my Father made them. How marvel- 
ously skillful he is, and how rich in his resources! The 
beauty and blushes of the rose, the twinkling lessons of the 
stars, the songs of birds, the grandeur of the hills, the smiles 
of the valleys, and the changing seasons—how lovingly he 
has displayed his goodness in attuning all to the wondrous 
mechanism of my own soul. I like to study him in human 
language and thought, and as the Everlasting Mystery, with- 
out which the human mind would totter as a ship without 
ballast. I like to study him in the Bible, as the old, old 
story, without which nothing would have any significance, 
but with which all things are significant. 


Story that shall ever last— 


“the noblest and truest, the oldest and newest, the fairest, 
rarest, saddest, gladdest story that this earth has ever 
known.” I should not like to study any thing, if there were 
no Christ. Ishould feel as lonely as if I were Campbell’s Last 
Man. I should feel as if there were looming up all around 
me, and pointing down from above me, nothing but gloomy 
and bristling contradictions, and the only music there would 
be for me in all the world would be the sepulchral echo of 
my own question: Oh, tell me, Where is he, so that I may 
worship him? I should long for some Lethean cavern where 
I might escape henceforth from the loneliness of my orphan- 
age and the pressure of the silence. I pity the student of the 
mind, of language, of nature in any of its forms, who will 
not recognize the God-Idea. His mind is in an abnormal 
condition, and his whole life-work is deprived of its sweetest 
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rythm. But as for me, I can speak for myself. So far, lam, 
in the true Pauline sense, a pantheist—Christ all and in all. 
He is the beginning and the end. He is both the question 
and the answer. He it is who verifies nature. He it is who 
makes it a harmony. He it is whom I seek. Hence I say, 
and I say it advisedly, let us study Hebrew; let us study 
Greek; let us study Latin; Astronomy, Philosophy, History, 
every thing, so far as in us may lie. But let us study noth- 
ing with our minds closed; let us study nothing mechani- 
eally. Let us study in the name of God; let us study with 
enthusiasm; and every truth which we get, every new acqui- 
sition of strength which we make, let us baptize in the name 
of Jesus Christ, and send it forth to preach in some way the 
excellences of the wisdom, and power, and love of God. 

That is my theory, in brief, of a theological education, and 
the manner of conducting it; and I am sure it will be ap- 
proved—in substance at least—by those who have lived and 
studied longer than I have. Of course there is no end to it; 
not in this life, and I should be sorry if there was. Six 
years—four in college and two in the theological class—is a 
short enough time. But it should not be forgotten by you 
who are looking forward to it, that graduating day is very 
properly called by all colleges commencement day. Seeing 
its significance, permit me to advise you to live in view of it, 
meanwhile measuring your progress in theology, in philo- 
sophy, in all learning, by your progres in tender veneration for 
the religion of Christ, and remembering that the broader and 
more thorough the preparation wherewith you begin life, and 
the more deeply imbued you are with the spirit and culture 
of the gospel, the more successful will be your career, and 
the happier its consummation. 

As to my immediate connection with the chair of Hebrew 
and New Testament Greek, to which I am assigned, I have 
only a word to say here. I accept it, but assuredly not in 
my own strength. I have already told you that Christ is both 
the center and circumference of all my efforts. I start in 
him: I end in him; and if I could not ask him to stand side 
by side with me in the study of the old languages, I would 
not touch them. But I believe; therefore I shall do my best, 
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and if I shall be in any degree successful, I shall rejoice in 
ascribing all the glory to him. 


THE OBLIGATIONS ASSUMED. 


1. You take upon yourselves the office of Instructors in 
the Theological Department of Cumberland University in 
good faith, intending to devote yourselves with earnestness 
and fidelity to the work of instruction in your several spheres, 
in conformity with the understanding between yourselves 
and the authorities of the institution? 

2. You promise especially to inculeate upon the young 
men, as far as they may be committed to your care, the neces- 
sity, not only of large attainments in knowledge, but also in 
grace and holiness, with a spirit of consecration of heart and 
life to the great work before them? 

3. You receive and re-adopt the Confession of Faith and 
Form of Government of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church, as containing the system of doctrine and order 
taught in the Holy Scriptures; and you promise to be guided 
by these in your instructions, so long as your connection with 
this institution shall continue? 


REMARKS OF DR. BEARD. 


My respected Brethren: You have been chosen by the joint 
action of the Board of Trustees of this institution and the 
General Assembly of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, 
to the work upon which you now enter. You are to occupy 
positions of great responsibility, and certainly of great inter- 
est. I would desire no more exalted or agreeable employ- 
ment, than to sit myself at the feet of an infinitely greater 
than Paul’s Gamaliel, and from this favored seat to assist 
good and earnest young men in preparing for the gospel 
ministry. You will meet with some discouragements. When 
I entered upon my work here twenty-three and a half years 
ago, a friend, and a considerate man, told me that it was 
almost inevitable that some one man would be sacrificed in 
getting the Theological School into a situation of usefulness. 
It was an experiment and an enterprize which a great many 
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of our people were known to distrust. I have had discour- 
agements, and no doubt positive opposition, but still I have 
not been sacrificed. The work has gone forward, and some- 
thing has been done. Some seed, I trust, has been sown, 
Some beloved young men are preaching a crucified Redeemer, 
who have received their ministerial training here. How 
valuable, or rather how invaluable, are the labors of one con- 
secrated Christian minister! Yet more than one or two or 
a score have left us at our quiet work, who are holding high 
the blessed banner of the cross. 

You must shrink from no trials, nor fail when dark hours 
come, as come they will in their place. You have an earnest 
Church at your back. It may sometimes seem slow to appre- 
ciate your work, but let them see its fruits, and they will 
come to your help. Let your work be such that they 
will feel it to be a necessity, and it will meet a generous 
response. Even an iceberg can be melted. It may require 
time and patience, but these, with proper means, will accom- 
plish the object. 1 have said that the Church is at your 
back, and this is true, and I trust you will receive its sympa- 
thy and its aid. But God is nearer to you than the Church. 
Take courage; he rules. In a few years you will see the 
young men you are instructing filling the high places and 
low places in the Church, and the people will bless you for 
your labors; they will bless your memories when you shall 
have gone down to your quiet graves. My earnest prayer is, 
that God may give you good health and strong hearts for the 
work before you; and when your sun goes down, may it set 
upon a generation of earnest and faithful men, who shall 
take up your mantles and wear them worthily and well! 


Art. IV.—Certainties in Religion.* 


A LittLE while ago we were not in the world; a little while 
hence? we shall be here no longer. This is arithmetic. This 


* Norg.—This is one of Rev. Joseph Cook's celebrated lectures delivered at 
the Chautauqua Sunday-school Assembly last summer. We are indebted to the 
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is the clock. Demosthenes used to say that every speech 
should begin with an incontrovertible proposition. Now, it 
is scientifically incontrovertible that a little while ago we 
were not here, and a little while hence we shall be here no 
more. De Tocqueville said that you will in vain try to make 
any man religious who has no thought of dying. Now, the 
first of religious certainties is, that we are going hence soon. 
As to that proposition there is not a particle of doubt. In 
this audience we have assembled the eastern West and the 
western East. But among all the coteries of small philosophy 
which annoy our unrolling democratic ages; in the Mississippi 
Valley, or in the Ohio, or in that of the Hudson, the 
Connecticut, or the Merrimac, there is no one who can 
deny that we are going hence soon, and that we want 
to go hence in peace. Here, then, are two religious 
certainties: that we must go out of this world, and that, if 
law is universal in its reign, we shall not, in going out of this 
world, escape from the sovereignty of the moral law revealed 
in conscience here, and likely to be revealed in the next world 
quite as fully as it is in our present low state. I defy any 
man to deny that we are going hence. I defy any man to 
deny that we want to go hence in peace. I defy any man to 
show that we can go hence in peace unless we are harmonized 
with our environment. What is that? Our environment is 
made up of God, of the plan of our own natures, and of our 
record in the past; and therefore we must be harmonized 
with God in our conscience and our record, or, in the very 
nature of things, there cannot be peace for us. Aristotle 
built his whole philosophy on the proposition that a thing 
cannot exist and not exist at the same time and in the same 
sense; that is to say, self-contradiction is the proof of error 
everywhere. And now since we have an environment made 
up of God, conscience, and our record, we must be either in 
harmony or dissonance with it; and if we are in dissonance, 
we are not in harmony with it; and if we are in harmony, 








Chautauqua Daily Herald for it. It is presented as a specimen of the thoughts 
of one of the most original and powerful thinkers of the age, whose orthodoxy 
is unquestionable. His lectures are appearing in book form.—Ep. THroLoGioaL 
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we are not in dissonance with it. And so it is incontro- 
vertible that with whatever environment we cannot escape 
from we must come into harmony, and that environment con- 
sists of conscience, and of God, and of our record. 

But before I proceed to state analytically the propositions 
I am to defend, as the basis of natural religion, let me call 
pause to your thoughts, and endeavor to bring for a moment 
a solemn hush here, such as will exist in our souls when 
eternity breathes on our cheeks. You say it is a very 
common-place proposition that we are going hence; but did 
you ever calculate how many mature working hours there 
are in an ordinary life-time? Very few men begin labor for 


themselves earlier than at the period of twenty-five years of 


age. Very few continue such labor beyond the seventieth 
year. Now between the twenty-fifth year of life and the 
seventieth, there are forty-five years, and if you throw away 
in each vear fifty-two days for Sundays, and thirteen for 
vacations and illness and other interruptions, you have three 
hundred working days a year; that is to say, in forty-five 
years you have thirteen thousand five hundred working days. 
Now suppose that you labor ten hours a day, a very large 
average to be continued through forty-five years, you wil! 
therefore have in the forty-five mature years of life one hun- 


dred and thirty-five thousand working hours. At the end of 
that very short stretch of time you will go hence. Some of 


you have about a hundred thousand working hours left; some 
of you have not sixty-thousand; some of you not thirty 
thousand. Really there is no doubt about the proposition 
that at the end of one hundred and thirty-five thousand work- 
ing hours, any man’s life which has already had twenty-five 
years in it, will be over, and Gettysburg will be fought and 
won in that time, and America! it will not be half as inter- 
esting as the unseen holy into which all men haste. We say 
that we are to remain here. America is to remain; butit is the 
tree, we are the leaves. The leaves fall, although the tree 
endureth. Over the stringy bridges of the Atlantic 
mountain ranges and the Pacific, God will draw the 
cords of civilization many an age yet, and thrum them 
to his own glory and tothe good of men. But you and I 
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will listen to the music from the upper and not from the 
under side. 
Onward storms my strong-limbed race, 
And pause, for Time is nigh, 
Long on earth will men have place, 
Not much longer, I. 


Thousand summers kiss the lea, 
Only one the sheaf ; 

Thousand springs deck the tree, 
Only one the leaf ; 
One, but one, and that one brief. 

Mrs. Browning used to look toward the Alps and repeat 
the words of one of her famous poems: 

Above the star, 
Pricked by the last peak of snow, 
My Italy is there. 

So our America, my friends, is not on the shore of a great 
lake, the valley of the father of waters, or iti that delicious 
nook ot the world we call New England. Our Mississippi 
is yonder with the Father of spirits. Mrs. Browning would 
repeat often the words of an old English poet: 

Althongh the day it seems so bright, 
Long after the day cometh the dark night. 


At last the bell ringeth to even-song, ringeth, she would 
say, with a melody that is prodigal of echoes. Now, in that 
hushed silence, in that attention of the whole spirit which is 
given to religious truth, the moment we say we are going 
hence, and that we wish to go hence in peace, ring any bell 
of merely negative philosophy, ring any tocsin of audacious 
self-conceit in the field of mere speculation, and ask how sat- 
isfying are the echoes. We want truth, and we want that on 
which we can depend as we take our leap into the unseen; 
and we want, therefore, certainty guaranteed, both by nat- 
ural and by revealed truth. We want, when we go hence, 
“a house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens,” and 
in which we may, at this moment, take up our residence, pro- 
vided only we bring ourselves into peace with our environ- 
ment. But that house not made with hands, perhaps it is 
about us now, perhaps we are not at peace with it at this mo- 
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ment, perhaps we do not like the company in the house not 
made with hands. There are in that palace things that we 
can see from this present low position of the human race, 
and some of the things in it I assure you this morning, some 
pictures you have turned with their faces to the wall, I would 
turn with their faces toward the front; and in the house not 
made with hands where we stand already, I would raise the 
question whether it is possible for us to live happily in that 
house unless we love what its Lord loves, and unless we 
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build according to the pattern of His own palace. 


I speak to-day from a set of numbered heads in order to 
avoid being misreported ; for our friends who are reporters 
are among the busiest men on the globe, a» they always have 
to make three days out of one, and it is my policy to aid them 
as much as possible by putting the strategic points of an ad- 
dress in writing, and only those. Among the certainties in 
religion, I rank these first: that there are three things from 
which we cannot escape—our own natures, God, and our ree- 
ord. When the battle was fought between the Monitor and 


the Merrimac, the ship Cumberland was sunk in water s 


shallow that her top-gallants remained above the wave. 


down, he was nearly strangled by the rushing in of the brine, 
but, keeping in view the light that was streaming down the 
hatchways, he aided himself out on the rigging, and at last, 
almost dead, was taken into a boat at the surface of the sea 
in safety. Now, the insidious and almost unseen persua 
of human nature is, that, when we go down in the sea of 
death and eternity, we shall leave ourselves behind ourselves 
at the bottom of the sea, and escape through the engulfing 
torrents from ourselves, and be taken into a life-boat on the 
surface of the eternal ocean and be saved. Now, the trouble 
the nature of 


with that precious theory, my friends, is in 


things. We are the Cumberland, and the Cumberland can- 
not swim out of the Cumberland, can it? While you con- 
tinue to exist, you will have to keep company with yourself, 


will you not? Is there any doubt about that? 








Is there any- 


A 
friend of mine, who was in the cabihet of Gov. Andrew, of 
Massachusetts, had a friend in the hold of that vessel—a 
surgeon attending to the wounded. When the ship went 
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body here so surprising in his doctrinal unrest as to deny that 
while his existence continues it will be necessary for him to 
keep company with the plan of his own nature? We are in 
existence, and while we continue in existence we cannot flee 
from our own individualities. One wife I cannot be divorced 
from—that is, my conscience. Your Indiana divorce law may 
be lax, but the supreme powers do not pass divorce laws be- 
tween man and conscience. We are to stay with ourselves, 
for the Cumberland cannot swim out of the Cumberland— 
that is one certainty. But it is sure the Cumberland cannot 
escape from the water in which it floats. It cannot float 
among the sands. We never shall escape from omnipres- 
ence. There is no fleeing from a being who is everywhere, 
and who is omnipotent. The old Latin proverb says, “Si vis 
Sugere deo, fuge ad deum’’—* If you wish to flee from God, flee 
to God.” For the only way to flee from an omnipotent be- 
ing, and an omnipresent one, is to flee to him. There is no 
cloud at this moment shot through by the sunlight so satur- 
atingly as we all areand always shall be shot through by the 
omnipresence. There is no sedge in the seething white and 
green below the terrible majesty of Niagara yonder that is so 
boiled full of water as we all shall be, and are, with God’s 
presence, whether we feel it or not. Undoubtedly the dull 
surge yonder in the foam knows little of the sublimity of 
Niagara; and so we tossed to and fro, in natural law, know 
little of the awsome depth and height below us and above 
us; but the day will come when we shall know, and we are 
to be filled, as never was a floating sea-weed with the ocean, 
with God. And it is sure that he will be our environment, 
as well as our own nature its own environment. Faculties 
touch faculties, and, as I may say when I clasp my hands, 
one hand is the environment of another. So I may say, 
when my faculties interact, that one faculty is an environ- 
ment of the faculty that stands next to it. So 1 call our own 
individualities a part of our own environment. But the past 
is unchangeable. Not only can the Cumberland not swim 
out of the Cumberland and out of the sea: it cannot escape 
from its own weight, can it? You were born in the com- 
monwealth of New York. Omnipotence cannot make it 
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true that you were not born there. You have done things 
in the past which form pictures which you would gladly 
turn to the wall. Omnipotence cannot make it true that 
those things never were done. Even God’s power cannot 
make a thing that has once been not to have been. In the 
nature of things, what once has occurred will always be an 
event that has occurred, and the nature of things is only 
another name for God’s nature. Our record in the un- 
changeable past, our conscience must face it, and God must 
face it. 

And now I will hold that I am on firm scientific ground 
when I say that there are three things we cannot escape 


from: these interacting faculties in our souls, this power of 
; ’ 


the universe which brought us into existence, and which re- 
veals itself in physical and moral law; this omnipresence, 
this omnipotence, this enswathing somewhat and some one; 
and, lastly, our record which we must face, and which he 
must face. Consequently, it is incontrovertibly certain that 
these three things constitute our unalterable environment 
while we continue to exist in the next world as well as in 
this. Just here, my friends, the skeptics will say that I am 
passing into the region of conjecture; but all I ask of them 
to-day, or on any other occasion, is to be true to the scientific 
method. You say that law is universal. Very well, then. 
If I can measure a little are of a law here I will draw the 
whole circle from the are. Any three points determine the 
direction of a curve. You say that if you can make here the 
truth about gravitation clear, you know what gravitation is 
in the sun, and the moon, and all the stars. You say, if you 
have a good text-book here on gravitation, that book is 
worth something in the North star. Go to Mr. Dana, of 
New Haven, and he affirms that a good text-book on the 
laws of light would be worth something in the constella- 
tion of Orion, and he is sure of that, because he is sure of 
the universality of law. This is one of the sublimest points 
of view ot natural science, for, as Dana has said with fine 
epigrammatic phrase, “Our earth, although an atom in im- 
mensity, is immensity itself in its revelations of truth.” It 
becomes such because any three points determine the curve 
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of acircle. You ascertain here that light moves in straight 
lines, that it is the opposite of darkness, and you know that 
those things are true about it yonder in the stars. You 
bring down from the stars light to your spectroscope and an- 
alyze it, and find that certain minerals are in the stars yon- 


der, and our light here we can analyze in the same way. If 


I know what natural laws are on this globe, I have a right to 
walk right out on their ascertained curve and say that in 
worlds outside of this those laws prevail, for laws are uni- 
versal and a unit. Now, what you do with regard to the 
physical law you call gravitation, I have a right to do in re- 
gard to the equally tangible law which inheres in conscience. 
It is enough for me to assert that the moral law is a natural 
law just as much as the law of gravitation. You believe 
that all natural law is a unit and universal; so I say that if I 
‘an determine a curve of the moral law here, [ have a right 
to walk on it right up to Orion, right up to the North star 
and the Pleiades. In the name of the scientific method I do 
this. Precisely this audacity or scientific caution was exhib- 
ited in the parables of our Lord, for from the experience of 
men at the fireside with the moral law and from the sheep- 
fold he drew illustrations of moral principles the range of 
which he swept through the universe, and by which he ex- 
plained not only our present existence, but the world that is 
to come. He assumed everywhere the unity of the moral 
law. 

I affirm that a good text-book on the moral law here is worth 
something in heaven. A good text-book here on physical 
gravitation is worth something in Orion. A good text-book 
on moral gravitation here is worth something in the heavens 
that shall never be rolled away. And I maintain that in 
these assertions [I am not going by the breadth of a hair to 
the right or the left from the path of scientific straight- 
forwardness. Moral law is just as much natural law as 
physical law; and moral law as natural law, is universal and 
aunit. The three points of the curve of moral gravitation 
may determine a circle as well as the three points in the 
curve of physical gravitation. Our globe, on account of the 
universality and the unity of law, is immensity itself in its 
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revelations of moral as well as physical truth, although it 
be but an atom in the moral and physical immensity. 

Third. It is ineontrovertibly certain that, according to Her- 
bert Spencer, we need nothing so much as harmonization with 
our environment. That phrase is Spencerian and singularly 
strategic, when once we take the right point of view. Our 
environment: why, it is not merely physical; it is spiritual 
as well. And after all, | am not so much concerned as to 
my physical environment as to my spiritual, even in this low 
estate. I can be tolerably happy in any physical surroundings 
if my spiritual environment is right. We know that in this 
life wise men are far more cautious about their spiritual 
environment; that is, the interaction of their souls’ faculties 
upon each other, and their feeling of harmony or dissonance 
with the nature of things, than they are concerning wealth 
or poverty, or even the flames that curl about the martyr’s 
stake. In our present calloused condition, we are for more 
influenced by our spiritual than our physical environments. 

We have now proved that our unalterable environment 
here and hereafter is our nature, God, and our record; and 
even according to reactionary, half-studied thought, that style 
of philosophy which captures beginners only. We are told 
that we must have harmonization of our environment or we 
cannot possibly be at peace with the universe. 

Herbert Spencer is the philosopher of beginners. The 
other day I went to Harvard University to give a lecture on 
conscience in the Saunders theatre there, and it was my for- 
tune to meet the professor of metaphysics before the lecture 
in the upper parlor of the preacher to the University. I put 
to Prof. Bowen, my former instructor, this question: “Has 
Herbert Spencer a future in Harvard University?’ “Oh, 
yes, sir, he has a future here, but it is all down bill.” To the 
younger professor of philosophy there, once my class-mate, 
I put the same question, and received for substance the same 
answer. I know that a brilliant Spencerian, Mr. Fiske, has 
sent out from Harvard University the best American book 
on the Spencerian philosophy. It is never my policy to 
underrate the intellectual worth of any critic on views I 
consider vital. It is worth mentioning, however, that Mr. 
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Fiske began an anti-Spencerian, and nobody knows what he 
may be yet. He has reversed his whole philosophical system 
twice, at least, and to-day does not represent the University, 
in which he is not an instructor, but simply an assistant libra- 
rian. It is important for me, at this distance from Harvard, 
to make these statements, for it is commonly supposed that 
Harvard has been captured by Herbert Spencer. I not long 
since met a distinguished scholar from England, who is now 
in this country and has become a critic of the free religionists, 
and I put to him the question, “ Has Herbert Spencer a future 
in Great Britain, and especially in the universities?’ Ie 
replied with caution and with great ingenuousness: “If the 
truth must be whispered, it is that Herbert Spencer is losing 
his hold on the acutest and boldest critics of Great Britain.” 
Nevertheless, you find that men who are beginning to read 
philosophy are often captured by Spencer’s style, are com- 
monly very reverent toward him. The newspaper men are 
most of them Spencerians. 

Spencer, you know, thinks that all truth concerning God 
is like the back side of the moon; we never see it—we can 
know nothing about it. Well, what if that were so? I 
should not admit that the back side of the moon has no 
influence on us. I never saw the back side of the moon. 
That is true, but I know that there is not a wave in the far- 
gleaming sea from here to Japan, that is not influenced by 
that back side as much as by the front; and that there is no 
ripple along the sedges of any coast, public or private, in 
time past or in time to come, that is not under the law of the 
tides, and is not as much indebted for its motion to the 
unknown side as to the known. While I employ, therefore, 
Herbert Spencer’s famous phrase concerning the necessity of 
our harmonization with our environment, I would give it a 
far wider sweep than he allows to it, and yet I need to insist 
only on self-evident truth, or direct inference from such truth; 
namely, that our environment, with which we must be har- 
monized, is made up here and hereafter of our conscience, 
God, and our record. 

Fourth. It is, therefore, scientifically known that harmoni- 
zation with conscience, God, and our record, is the unalter- 
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able natural condition of peace of soul. What? Natural 
conditions for salvation? Yes. Well, life is rather serious 
if the very nature of things has in it conditions of our salva- 
tion. You are at war with the nature of things. Which 
shall change, you or it? Let us be serious, my friends, be- 
cause God cannot be an enswathing kiss without also being a 
consuming fire. There cannot be an upper without there being 
an under. There cannot bea here without there being a there. 
There cannot be a before without there being an after. There 
sannot be a right without there being a left. You say these 
propositions are all incontrovertible; but, if you please, they 
have applications to interests of ours deeper than the im- 
mensities and more enduring than the eternities. If the 
nature of things is against us, God is against us. The nature 
of things is only another name for the total outcome of the 
divine perfections. He cannot deny himself. He is the same 
yesterday, to-day, and forever. And the nature of things is the 
same yesterday, to-day, and forever. It has no variableness or 
shadow of turning. With him is no variableness or shadow 
of turning. Itis he. Are youin dissonance with it? Then 
are you in dissonance with him. If, in face of the nature 
of things you need a change, so you do in the presence of a 
personal God. 

What! am I assuming the divine personality? Not at all. 
I am not endeavoring to prove it to-day; but I say there can- 
not be a here without a there; there cannot be a before with- 
out an after; there cannot be an upper without an under; 
and so I say there cannot be a thought without a thinker. 
There is thought in the universe; a thought not our own. 
That thought in the universe proves that there is a thinker 
in the universe not ourselves, and a thinker is a person. 
You cannot have thought without a thinker, any more than 
a here without a there, or an upper without an under; and 
you know there is a thought in the universe that is not your 
thought. Agassiz, over and over, would close the majestic 
sections of his discussion of natural science by asserting 
that a facts of zoology, for instance, or geology, exhibit 
thought, prescience, forecast. Standing on that assertion, I 
affirm that there cannot be thought without a thinker, and 
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that a thinker is a person. Now, with that person the law 
of existence is that he cannot deny himself. Out of that 
“cannot” burst forth all the self-evident truths of the uni- 
verse. We cannot have an upper without an under; we 
cannot make a whole less than a part; we cannot make a 
straight line other than the shortest distance between two 
points. We cannot erase the difference between right and 
wrong, and all those things we are unable to do, because 
the nature of things will not reverse itself. God, in other 
words, the thinker, who is the ruler of all his creation, cannot 
deny himself. You feel that you must be in harmony with 
the nature of things. You dare not deny the perfection of 
the nature of things. Submit toit, then. Positively, the gov- 
ernment of this universe is not elective. There are natural 
conditions of salvation. What is salvation? I mean by that 
word, permanent deliverance from both the Jove and the guilt 
of sin. Well, that definition clears up a point or two. If 
salvation means that, it is about time for us to seek deliver- 
ance from the love of sin and guilt of sin. The love of sin? 
Why, I ought not to be at peace if 1 have that. The guilt 
of sin? If I have that, I ought not to be at peace with the 
universe. But “ought” has God in it. Until a man gets 
rid of both the love and the guilt of sin, he cannot be at 
peace with the nature of things. Without perfect freedom 
from the love of sin and perfect freedom from the guilt of it, 
a man cannot be at peace in a universe managed as it ought 
to be, and this universe is managed as it ought to be, and it 
will be for some time hence. 

What I am afraid of is not the ban of any ecclesiastical 
party—I belong to no party—but it is dissonance with the 
nature of things. It is want of harmony with that constitu- 
tion of the universe which was, and is, and is to come. 
“Gentlemen,” said Edmund Burke once to the electors at 
Bristol, “neither your vain wishes nor mine can change the 
nature of things.’ Now, I want no theology that is not 
built on rendered reasons. I want no pulpit—no dying pil- 
low. I will put under the head of no dying man, as a pillow, 
anything that is not built on the nature of things. It is 
unalterable, and it is he. 
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Fifth. It is scientifically incontrovertible that we know 
inductively that the soul, like everything else, is made on a 
plan, and, 

Sixth. That the plan of any mechanism is to be ascer- 
tained by finding out how it can be operated as nearly fric- 
tionless as possible. 

Seventh. That the frictionless in a full-orbed human nature 
is the natural in human nature. 

Eighth. That continuous joy in all the faculties is a sign 
of the frictionless or natural action of the faculties. 

Ninth. That only when reason and conscience are supreme 
in the religious sense can a full-orbed soul obtain frictionless 
action within its environs, or continuous joy in all its faculties. 

Tenth. That the re ligious is the refore Secu ntifically known by 
induction to be the only natural, that is, th only Srictionl Ss 
action of human nature within its unalterable environment of God, 
conscience, and our record. My hand is made to shut toward 
the front and not toward the back. I think that I know that 
in spite of all the chatter of the know-nothing philosophy 
which asserts that we cannot be sure that there is any inten- 
tion, although we do see the adaptation of means to ends, in 
nature. Now, that prince of American mathematicians, Prof. 
Pierce, of Hartford University, lately delivered a lecture in 
Boston, in which he said: “If there is no force in the uni- 
verse except what we call natural law, physical and moral, 
where is God?’ And his reply was: “God is the intention 
exhibited in the universe everywhere.” In this he uttered 
one of the deepest of the propositions of the most advanced 
thought in Germany and in England, though not of the 
thought that has made the most clamor in the newspapers 
and in the magazines. That hand I know was made to shut 
toward the front, and how do I know it? Why, not to use 
technical terms, I know that it was intended to shut toward 
the front and not toward the back, because I can shut it thus 
with the least friction. If I try to shut my hand toward the 
back, at once certain parts of its mechanism resist that 
action, and I crush the hand by trying to shut it in that way. 
I affirm that the hand cannot have been made in such a manner 
that its natural action is its own destruction. The hand cannot 
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have been so bunglingly made that when it acts as it was 
meant to act it will break itself. 

Now, just this is the rule concerning the soul, if you please. 
How are you to find out what is natural action in the soul? 
Why, just as you find out the natural action of the hand by 
ascertaining what the frictionless action is. That looks very 
simple, you say, but, after all, the principle runs very widely 
through religious science. Here is a piece of mechanism. I 
do not know the plan of it, but I try to start the loom this 
way and that, and I find [ am crushing a wheel here and a 
spring there. You have made that loom, it may be; and 
you have written a book concerning it, but I say you are a 
partisan. I will not read the book. God made man, and 
knows the plan of man’s nature, and has written a book 
called the Bible, explaining the plan and giving direction in 
regard to human life. But we say that book is partisan, and 
we will have none of it. I try to operate your loom, and you 
stand by and you see my work, and are very willing I should 
have your experience as a guide. But I say, “I will have 
none of your wisdom, even though you are the servant of the 
mind which made the loom. You have set out under the di- 
rection of the maker, and you understand the way of operat- 
ing it; but you are a partisan, and I will have none of your 
wisdom, for perhaps you are a minister.” In these days, al- 
though a man is a man, even if his father was rich or poor, 
I think a man is not quite a man if he is a minister and 
claims any authority. So I will have none of this partisan 
guidance, for I believe in Spencer. This mechanism is be- 
fore me, and I go on trying it, now this way and now that. 
This is just what those professional guides want me to do. 
They have been studying this human loom all their lives. 
They have had experience in community after community, 
and probably have a better chance to understand human na- 
ture on all its sides than men not in their profession. But as 
they are partisans, I will experiment for myself. They want 
me to do so. At last I find that the machine moves smoothly: 
I can weave a web on it that will sell. I can make up a cargo 
of my weaving at Chicago and carry it to Liverpool without 
unpacking it, and there it will bring a price. The loom—it 
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weaves pattern after pattern, and those patterns all sell. At 
last I say I have found out how to operate this machine. 

Just so I affirm concerning this far more complicated ma- 
chine we call the human soul, that it must work friction- 
lessly, or we may be assured of the fact that it works wrong, 
and that we have not ascertained the way in which it was 
meant to work. Every thing is made on a plan, and, there- 
fore, you know the soul is made ona plan. But now, every 
thing made on a plan is a kind of mechanism, and every 
piece of mechanism works best when it works with the least 
friction. My hand does not work absolutely without friction, 
but the movement of least friction is the natural action of it. 
And so with the soul, the action of least friction is the nat- 
ural action. Will you please apply that very simple princi- 
ple to human nature without the Bible in sight, and look 
at this whole topic from the point of view of the scientific 
method. 

What, a frictionless action in the soul of a full-orbed man! 
Why: do I say full-orbed? Because this loom might turn 
against the very plan of it, if you were to take off half a 
dozen wheels. The young man who has crushed out fifty or 
eighty of the noblest instincts of his nature by dissipation— 
he is not only a dissipated man, but he is a dizzy-pated man— 
is not a fair specimen of human nature. I will not take him 
to find. out how this human machine may be made to operate 
harmoniously upon itself, for several of the wheels are gone. 
Perhaps 1 could turn him the wrong way and give no distress 
to his faculties. 

Well, but you say this is a very unfair procedure. It is a 
scientific procedure, for if I go to Ann Arbor or the Univer- 
sity of New York, and ask some great professor what the 
lily of the valley is, or what the plant we call maize is, he 
will not show me a stunted specimen. If I carry to him a 
lily of the valley or a stalk of maize, he will want a specimen 
that grew in good soil, and that was well watered, and that 
showed all the powers of the plant. If I present to him the 
plant which rustles over so many hundred square miles on 
the prairies yonder, he will ask, “Did the maize come from 
France, where it produces forty to one; or from Lilinois, 
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where it produces eighty to one; or from Mexico, where it 
produces a hundred and fifty to one?’ He will not take the 
maize to put into his cabinet unless it is a full-grown speci- 
men, and he is perfectly scientific in that procedure; and so 
with the lily of the valley—he will not have it from any 


stunted soil, but he tells me that I must make up a picture of 


it if 1 cannot get a perfect specimen. Some specimens ure 
good, and I will picture the best in a number of specimens 
until I have, from several specimens, a perfect idea of what 
that plant can do. When I have done this, I carry that pic- 
ture to Prof. Agassiz or Prof. Dana, and he will say, “ That 
is a lily of the valley that I will show to the world as a spec- 
men of what is natural in that plant.” 

Just so I claim that if I am to follow the scientific method 
in ascertaining what is natural to human nature, I must take 
full-grown specimens, and if I cannot find in any one man or 
woman all the growth of all the faculties, I will take the best 
history has shown here and the best it has shown there, and 
make up my ideal of man as Agassiz does his ideal of the 
lily of the valley. What is natural toman? Let us answer 
that question by an unflinching application of the scientific 
method. Let us, for a moment, build up a man by that stern 
style of dissection which the student of merely physical 
science applies to the plant. We shall find ourselves con- 
fronted at once with a sense of our own fragmentary growth. 
I have a right, just as in the case of the lily of the valley, to 
take the best of many specimens. 

Put together Phocian for Greece, and Hampden for England, 
and Washington and your Lincoln for America, as represent- 
atives of lofty justive in men. Take your Aristotle and Ba- 
con, your Kant and Hamilton, and Edwards, as specimens of 
analytical power. Take your Isaiahs, and Fenelons, and Bos- 
suets, your Miltons and your Jeremy Taylors, as illustrations 
of the height which men may attain in the spiritual imagin- 
ation and insight. Take your Napoleons, your Hannibals, 
your Cesars, for executive strength. Put into those full- 
orbed men the consciences of the martyrs and the apostles, 
and the prophets. And now, having built up the loftiest 
zones of human nature, according to the scientifie method, I 
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will not diverge from the stern demands of science, I will 
put into the lower zones of man’s nature the very best 
growth you have ever seen there. For after Isaiah and 
Plato, after the prophets and apostles, after the Cesars and 
Napoleons, after the Kants and Hamiltons have been put 
into the upper ranges, I can bear to put into the lower, as 
added basilar strength, the Caligulas and the Neros, and the 
Domitians and the Vespasians. It will only give steeds to 
these riders to put the best growth of the basilar faculties be- 
neath the best growth of the coronal. It is good for a man 
to have a tempest in the lower half of his face if he has a 
hurricane in the upper half. 

Now, with that thought of a full-orbed man before you, ask 
whether nature made up thus can stoop to the gutter, can be 
at peace while uttering the words “I will not” defiantly to 
the still small voice that says “I ought,’ can harmonize it- 
self with the environment which faculty gives to faculty 
when it will not do what it knows it ought to do, or what 
the nature of things requires. Is it in such a full-orbed spec- 
imen of human nature to act crookedly or to drop down to 
vice ? 

There is a rule in the United States that no one State can 
declare war or make peace without the consent of all the 
other States. Massachusetts and South Carolina have no 
right, under the Constitution, to fall into war or to declare 
peace, unless the Union gives its consent. Now, just that is 
the law of this republic of faculties, and is the law of this 
full-orbed nature which I have sketched, and of which we 
have, at best, only a sketch, for a man must be a full-orbed 
nature in order to appreciate one of that nature. In man’s 
nature there is a law that there must not be any secession. 
South Carolina must not go out of the Union. But all the 
vices are South Carolina’s. There is not a vice that can get 
a vote of the Union on its own side. I claim there is not a 
single action in human nature known as a vice that is not a 
secessionist in the constitution of man’s nature. Now, if 
you please, it is getting to be a stern last morning with all 
philosophy that has vice, if these things can be demonstrated 
to allmen. We know we are made on a plan, and the sou 
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ought to act frictionlessly, and, of course, when men take a 
full-orbed soul as a specimen of what is natural, and we know 
that every vice is a secessionist, why, we know then, scientifi- 
cally, there is a best way to live, and, if there is a best way to 
live, we know, scientifically, that it is best to live the best 
way. 

You think nothing can be proved outside of the bible? 
Why, all these propositions I hold would be true, even if 
there had been given us no revelation. I hold it is incontro- 
vertible. 

Eleventh. That these truths are known by strict induction, 
independent of revelation itself. 

Yonder thunders Niagara. In the distance gleam the 
great lakes, not five of them only, but twelve, a chain of 
lakes extending from the Arctic Sea to the mouth of the St. 
Lawrence, the Great Bear, the Great Slave, and Athabasca, 
and Winnebago being the upper end of the silver and golden 
ribbon stretching across the colossal breast twice washed in 
the blood of our beloved America. Now, suppose I should 
lose my guide-book to North America, would the map of 
North America change? What if the book we call the 
Bible were to be discredited, as it is in no danger of being? 
What if the theory of inspiration, which I hold in a high 
and severe form, were to be given up, would religion evap- 
orate in human affairs? I carry a guide-book to Niagara 
and the great lakes, and it may be I shall lose it; but I have 
not the slightest fear that the plan of North America will 
change when my guide-book is lost. Revelation is only the 
sun rising upon the landscape of the nature of things, and 
the sun reveals, but does not create, the landscape. Religion 
will stand on the nature of things as long as it is known that 
law is universal, that the soul is made on a plan, and that 
theretore we do know, by strict induction, that the friction- 
less action of the human faculties is the only natural action, 
for it is the only action in harmony with our environment. 
We must not allow ourselves to be thrown into tremor by 
fear that the inspiration of the Bible is a truth that will be 
given up. To-day the Bible is read in two hundred lan- 
guages of the globe. To-day more money is spent for it 
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than in any previous age of the world. I do not know a 
single infidel book over a hundred years old that has not 
been put upon the upper shelf by scholars. I do not know a 
Boston infidel book worth reading. One or two of Theodore 
Parker’s books went into a second edition, but in this country 
there never appeared a second edition of the collected works 
of Theodore Parker. That one fact is sufficient proof that 
they are not abreast of the times in Boston, where every man 
is a philosopher. 

But, my friends, it is worth insisting upon that when our 
faculties act as they are meant to do, they will not give us 
pain. It is undoubtedly painful at first to constrain ourselves 
to virtuous action, but the religious man is not an unhappy 
man fundamentally. Your man of morality is the person 
who sails past the isle of the syrens and does not land, but 
he rather wants todo so. You remember that the ancients 
had a story about the goldep fleece, and that once Ulysses 
went in search of the costly object, and on his voyage passed 
the isle of the syrens. They sang to him, and in order to 
keep his crew from being enchanted, he filled their ears with 
wax, and bound himself to the mast with knotted thongs. 
In that way he went by safely. But he rather wanted to land, 
and so was not at peace. Of course, if a man wants to land 
and will not let himself land, there is a conflict in his nature, 
and mere cold prudence does not give him harmonization 
with hisenvironment. The ancients said that when Orpheus 
went by that island, he being, as you remember, a great 
musician, set up better music than that of the cyrens, and 
so enchanted his crew that they went by, disdaining the sor- 
cerers’ shore. They not only passed safely, but victoriously, 
and at peace. Now, the man of morality is Ulysses bound to 
the mast with knotted thongs, and his ears filled with wax, 
cold prudence taking him by, but he rather wants to land. 
Orpheus is the man of religion. He has heard a better music 
which has outsung the syrens, and he goes by not only with 
safety but with disdain. That is the distinction between 
harmonization with our environment and forced action in 
some sort of prudential conformity to moral Jaw. No mor- 
ality can give us peace. When you define morality as Ulysses, 
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with his ears filled with wax and his arms bound to the mast, 
and yet some desire existing in his heart to land, that desire 
must be taken away from his heart or he cannot be at peace. 
When he desires to do what he cannot do, there is a collision 
among his faculties and he is not harmonized with the envi- 
ronment of faculty upon faculty. That is as evident as that 
a thing cannot be here and there at the same time and in the 
same sense. We therefore know scientifically that no mere 
morality in this sense of prudential self-control, mere cool 
selfishness, is enough to give peace, but that religion in the 
sense of love of what God loves and hate of what God hates, 
is necessary to our harmonization with our environment. 
Why, I confess that when I think of these matters in the 
solitude of my chamber, there is nothing in mathematics 
clearer to me than that while I love what God hates and hate 
what God loves, it is ill with me and will continue to be ill 
until that dissonance ceases. In-the very nature of things, I 
must love what he loves and hate what he hates, and not 
merely conform outwardly to him. Religion is the obedience 
of delight, and not the obedience of slavishness. I must give 
my heart to the nature of things or it and I are at war; and 
it is he. - 

When a man has harmonized all his faculties with each 
other; when he has learned to love what God loves and hate 
what God hates, then he is like some of those majestic repre- 
sentations of full-orbed human nature which Michael Angelo 
has given us, or which have come to us from the greatest of 
the ancients. I stood in the basement of the Louvre, the 
other day, and there was the Venus de Milo, and there, too, 
was the sleeping Grecian Slave, in the market place, the 
creation of Angelo. The man was majestic in quantity and 
quality of being. He had in him the possibility of power 
unfathomable, and yet was tender as any drop of dew. A 
lion was in him; a dove also. A woman—a man. Not ouly 
was his massiveness overpowering when you took a full view 
of it, but his tenderness was equally overpowering at any 
full prospect of its possibilities in action. For the massive- 
ness standing there behind the tenderness might have been 
as the murky threat of the tempest thundering across league 
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after league, and the tenderness concentrated was like the 
zigzag lightning to smite whatever is unjust or impure. On 
the other hand stood a woman, marvelous in quantity and 
quality both. It is easy to find a man large enough, but not 
easy to find a man of fine quality and great size combined. 
It is easy to find a woman fine enough, but not so easy to 
find one remarkable at once for the greatest quantity and the 
highest quality of being. I ama married man, if you please. 
I have no secrets to confess. There isin man a possibility of 
being full-orbed; and our great sculptors and painters have 
sometimes given us in art an example of such a nature har- 
monized with itself. When I stood there before Venus de 
Milo, I asked a young man somewhat tempted by Paris life, 
whether that woman and this man, if they were turned out 
in modern wardrobe to go around the world, would come back 
dissipated. “They would come back without the smell of 
fire on their garments.” “How do you know?’ “Look at 
them,” said he; “they are too great to be tempted.” 
“ But,” said I, “they are to go around the world; they are 
to be free from family police, and they are to be subjected to 
all the temptations of modern luxury and poverty.” “They 
would come back without a thread of their wardrobe singed,” 
said the young man. “How do you know?” said I. “ Why, 
look at them,” said he; “they are too great to stoop.” They 
had in them the full-orbed human nature, and that young 
man, no philosopher, simply a person of good practical in- 
stinct, felt that you cannot make a man who has all the 
wheels in him, act against conscience and reason. The whole 
make of him is against this. Such action is not natural. 
You, young man, want to be natural. Be full-orbed first, 
and then be as natural as you please. I affirm that any man 
who will not make a flat-headed Indian of himself, who will 
not bind upon his upper faculties some plank of evil habits 
and press down the better instincts of his nature year after 
year, and who will cultivate all the moral part of his nature 
as sedulously as he does his intellectual or executive faculties, 
or his social or his animal, and who will let all parts of his 
nature grow North, South, East, and West; I affirm that 
such a man, when the breezes of the holy Somewhat and 
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Some One who is in nature breathed through him, will utter 
a resonance, not like the hiss of a reptile, not like the bellow- 
ing of the hollow-voiced calf, or the notes of the silly-throated 
goose. There will be in that man, when God moves through 
his full growth, a sacred and commanding resonance like 
that of the forest of oaks on your prairie plains yonder; like 
that of your forests combining their tones with the roar of 
your Niagara yonder; like that of both those anthems con- 
joined with the eternal song of the sea, a hallelujah to the 
glory of organizing and redemptive moral law; and it is he. 

It is therefore scientifically incontrovertible that harmoni- 
zation with our environment must include similarity of feel- 
ing with God, for we must love what the nature of things 
loves and hate what the nature of things hates. Similarity 
of feeling with God, or a love of what he loves and a hate of 
what he hates, is an unalterable, natural condition of peace 
of soul in this life and the next. But you say that thus far 
I have been endeavoring to prove the necessity of a new 
birth merely. Well, I have heard that this is a scriptural 
doctrine, but I have not opened the Bible yet. Let no man 
say I underrate the Bible. 

There are four Testaments—the oldest, the old, the new 
and the newest. The Old Testament and the New are writ- 
ten. The oldest testament is the nature of things. The 
newest is the present action of God in human history. I in- 
terpret the oldest and the newest by the old and the new. 
Our surest guide, beyond al] doubt, is the written word, but 
God wrote the oldest testament, or the nature of things, and 
God writes the newest, or current history, the last unrolling 
chapters in the acts of the apostles, whether in Church, or in 
science, or in commerce, or in politics. He is here in the 
oldest testament, and here in the newest, although not as 
visible in them as he is in the written word, but the four tes- 
taments are his, and therefore one. I have taken all my texts 
to-day out of the nature of things, out of the oldest records 
of God, the constitution of man and of the universe, and we 
find in that testament, as well as in the New, it is written: 
“Verily, verily, I say unto you, a man must be born from 
above. The natural mind is at enmity with God. It is not 
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subject to the law of God, neither, indeed, can it be. How 
can two walk together unless they are agreed?” You must 
walk with yourselves, and with your record, and with God, 
and how can any thing exist here and exist there at the same 
time and in the same sense? How can you love and hate 
God at once and in the same sense? You must either agree 
or disagree. How can you walk with God, and yourselves, 
and your record, without being agreed with them? and how 
van you be agreed with them without loving what God loves, 
or without similarity of feeling with God? And so in the 
oldest testament I read from the nature of things what is in 
the Old, and the New, and the newest. The four accord in 
thought, and ought to solemnize civilization to its last fiber. 
If you and I do not learn similarity of feeling with God, it 
is ill with us, and we know that just as well as we know that 
the law of gravitation governs the world. We understand 
perfectly well, by mere induction, the necessity of the love of 
what God loves, and the hate of what God hates, as a natural 
condition of peace of soul. That condition being a natural 
one, it is irreversible by our will. If you please, the uni- 
verse is not managed by count of heads or clack of tongues. 
There is no vacancy among the supreme powers that will be 
filled by an election in the Mississippi Valley or that of the 
Hudson. We must ascertain, meekly, these conditions. Ex- 
act science proclaims that continuous joy in all the faculties 
is the only decisive sign of their natural action, and that con- 
tinuous joy in all the faculties can come only to him who has 
acquired not morality merely, but religion in the sense of the 
supreme love of what God loves, and supreme hate of what 
God hates, or similarity with the nature of things, for it is he. 

It is scientifically incontrovertible— 

Twelfth. That even after we have acquired similarity of 
feeling with God, the record of our past sin is behind us in 
an unchangeable past. 

Thirteenth. That the conscience, in the absence of expia- 
tion, forebodes punishment. 

Fourteenth. That for harmonization with our record in an 
unchangeable past, therefore, we need more than our own ref- 
ormation and personal excellence. 
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Fifteenth. That, therefore, not only the necessity of simi- 
larity of feeling with God, or the new birth, but the necessity 
of the atonement, also, is scientifically inferable from the ne- 
cessity of our harmonization with our whole environment. 

You will allow me to assert, in the name of Herbert Spen- 
cer, that the unchangeable past is a part of our environment. 
We must be harmonized with it. Am I harmonized with it 
when I have reformed? There is an unchangeable record of 
my sin in the past. I have learned to hate that sin, but 
ought the record of it to be treated precisely as though it 
never had been? Here is a deserter. Here is a soldier who 
never deserted. The deserter comes back. He is ready to 
re-enlist. Ought he to be treated just like the soldier that 
never deserted? Now, I have deserted. I know that if 
what is done in the universe is what ought to be done, I 
shall be treated rather differently frem Gabriel and Abdiel, 
and all those who have been faithful from the first. I ought 
to be treated differently, and God always does what he ought 
todo. Therefore I feel an unrest as to this record in the past, 
even after I have reformed. Say what you please, I hold it 
to be scientifically incontrovertible that after a man has re- 
formed, the record of his past sin is behind him. When the 
deserter comes back and re-enlists, the record of the desertion 
is behind the soldier, is it not? His re-enlisting and facing 
the enemy does not change the fact that he has been a de- 
serter, does it? I affirm that, in the absence of expiation, 
man’s conscience forebodes punishment. Why it does that, 
is not important for me to discuss. That it does that, all his- 
tory proclaims. We know that the ages have been thrown 
into unrest on this point, and that when we take human na- 
ture through a large range, when we endeavor to ascertain 
how the ages have acted, face to face with the irreversible 
record of sin in the past, we find that they have foreboded 
punishment in the absence of expiation. “ Plato, Plato,” 
said Socrates, when Greek philosophy stood at its height, 
how he can, for I do not see that he ought to.” That 
“it may be that God may forgive willful sin: I do not see 

thought, which I have put into shorter words than those of 
Socrates, has been the fundamental conviction in the bottom 
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of the soul of those heathen tribes that have sacrificed holo- 
caust after holocaust to God to give themselves peace of soul, 
face to face with this record. I know not, my friends, what 
can be made clear from human history, if it is not certain 
that, in the absence of a deliverer, and of an expiation, man 
forebodes punishment. That is the way we are made, and 
even after we have reformed, human nature acts in this man- 
ner. I say that the greatest saints, in the absence of expia- 
tion, or when they have known nothing of it, have had this 
foreeboding, and in all ages have had it. This action of man’s 
nature is not a mere sickly eddy of sentiment, coming up here 
and there in peculiarly educated circles, it is the great natura] 
operation of conscience. The record of desertion behind a 
man makes his past permanently different from that of a man 
who never has deserted. That past, which was an effect, be- 
comes a cause, and will perpetually produce appropriate 
effects of foreboding, unless, unless, unless God’s hand, as a 
screen, be let down between us and it, and between his face 
and that black, irreversible past. I know I need such a 
screen. But, from mere reason, I cannot prove that such a 
screen has been provided for me. Revelation says an atone- 
ment has been made. That key turns in the lock of human 
nature. That fits the wards of this foreboding. That 
washes Lady Macbeth’s red right hand. You know Shake- 
speare makes Lady Macbeth say that she regretted her crime. 
She had killed Duncan, or connived at his murder, and she 
was so moved by her crime that she became insane in view 
of it. Shakespeare makes her rise in the night and try to 
wash her hands, and the gentle physician who looks upon 
her is accompanied by the watching servant maid, and the 
latter says to the former: “ Look how she rubs her hands. 
Sometimes she does this for the quarter of an hour together.” 
Lady Macbeth, pacing up and down, and put there, one might 
think, by Providence, to illustrate in the forefront of litera- 
ture, and to all time, one of the greatest religious truths, ex- 
claims: “Out, accursed spot. All the perfumes of Arabia 
would not sweeten this little hand!” Her husband, in simi- 
lar circumstances, says: “This red right hand the multitud- 
inous seas it would inearnadine, making the green one red!” 
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Now, undoubtedly, Macbeth and Lady Macbeth had learned 


to hate their crime, but how can they wash their hands? If 


you please, it is getting to be a deep question in philosophy, 
now that conscience has been scientifically investigated as it 
never was before, how Lady Macbeth’s red right hand can be 
washed. Iam talking about facts. There is nothing shad- 
owy, nothing uncertain about the fact that Lady Macbeth’s 
hand is red; nothing shadowy, nothing uncertain about the 
fact that she would like to wash it; nothing shadowy, noth- 
ing uncertain about the fact that she cannot. Who can? 
Not Plato, not Socrates, not Goethe, not Strauss, not Parker, 
not Emerson—only Christianity can wash Lady Macbeth’s 
red right hand. 


BOOK NOTICES, 


Brotogy, with Pre.vpes on Current Events. By Joseph 
Cook. Three Colored Plates, after Beale and Frey. Bos- 
ton: James R. Osgood & Company (Late Ticknor & Fields, 
and Fields, Osgood & Co.,)._ 1877. 

Here we have a very neat duodecimo volume of three hun- 
dred and twenty-five pages, well printed on good paper, con- 
taining thirteen lectures and a number of preludes on current 
events. These lectures were delivered in Boston, and are 
known as being of that remarkable series called the “ Bos- 
ton Monday Lectures.” They were delivered on Monday at 
noon in regular course, and they had a singularly striking 
effect upon the culture and thought of Boston. The author 
of these lectures had exhibited unusual power of analysis and 
of generalization in discussing recondite questions and ques- 
tions bearing upon “the relation of Religion and Science,” 
and he was employed to give a course of Monday lectures in 
the Meionaon, a hall of moderate dimensions. Here he con- 
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tinued to gather a full house for a considerable time, when, 
his masterly discussions coming to the knowledge of the ed- 
ucated minds of Boston, he’ was transferred to the large 
Park-street church, which soon completely overflowed, and 
he went to Tremont Temple. In this vast hall, gathered, 
from week to week, audiences ranging from two thousand to 
more than the place would hold, and they went steadily on 
from October, 1876, to the Spring of the present year, when 
the course of thirty-four lectures ceased. A part of that 
wonderful course is contained in the volume before us, called 
“Biology,” and the second volume of the series, called 
“Transcendentalism,’ is to appear very soon. We read 
many of the lectures to appear in the latter volume as they 
came out in the weeklies immediately after their delivery, 
and we can say of them, beforehand, that they will be found 
to be profoundly interesting and instructive. Should we re- 
ceive that volume, we shall give a full notice of it. It is 
proper to remark that Mr. Cook has been engaged for the 
ensuing winter to extend his extraordinary investigations 
into other fields of philosophical thought. He, last summer, 
delighted the immense Chautauqua audiences with some of 
his marvelous intellectual displays. One of the lectures 
there delivered, called “ Certainties in Religion,’ we present 
in this number of the TugoLocicaL Mepruw, for its wide range 
of thought, and that our readers, who have not read any of 
Mr. Cook’s productions, may have some good impression of 
his very unique and forcible style of thought and diction. 
We pronounce him the most decidedly original and the 
freshest thinker now living—in America, at least. 

“ Biology” is a collection of the most abstruse discussions 
in the whole course of Mr. Cook’s lectures. These lectures 
address themselves, specifically, to educated and thinking 
minds. Their peculiar province is to “oppose the material- 
istic, and not the theistic, theory of Evolution.” The tollow- 
ing are the titles of the lectures in this volume: “ Huxley 
and Tyndall on Evolution,’ two on “The Concessions of 
Evolutionists,” “The Microscope and Materialism,” “ Lotze, 
Beale, and Huxley, un Living Tissues,” “Life or Mechan- 
ism— Which?” “Does Death End All? Involution and Ev- 
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olution,’ “Does Death End All? The Nerves and the Soul,” 
“ Does Death End All? Is Instinct Immortal?’ “ Does Death 
End All? Bain’s Materialism,” “Automatic and Influential 
Nerves,” “Emerson’s Views of Immortality,’ and “ Ulrici 
on the Spiritual Body.” The “Preludes” are upon “ Gift- 
Enterprises in Politics,’ “Safe Popular Freedom,” “ Daniel 
Webster’s Death,” “ Civil-service Reform,” “Authorities on 
Biology,” “Boston and Edinburgh,” and “The Gulf Cur- 
rent in History.” The volume has three full-page plates in 
colors of tissues and nerves. Our space allows us to say lit- 
tle in review of the character of this book in detail. It is 
very refreshing to see a thoroughly orthodox preacher take 
hold of subjects on which Huxley, Tyndall, Darwin, and 
other scientists, assume to be masters, with a hand that does 
not tremble and a skill that dissects the difficult parts accu- 
rately and completely. Mr. Cook is not afraid of his self-ap- 
pointed task—or, rather, of the duty to which, by provident- 
ial voice, he seems so distinctly called. He does not share 
the notion of many would-be wise ones, that a preacher 
knows nothing of science, because he is a preacher, and, 
therefore, should say nothing of it. He speaks to and of 
science and scientists with a freedom which carries the un- 
mistakable evidence of familiarity with both. His learning 
is immense, his faculty of order eminent, his imagination 
very brilliant, and his logic strong and close. We advise 
our readers to send a dollar and a half to the publishers and 
get this book. 


CATECHISMS OF THE Metuopist Eptscopa, Cuurcu, Soutu. Re- 
vised by T. O. Summers, D.D., with an introduction by 
Bishop Pierce. Nashville, Tenn.: Southern Methodist 
Publishing House. 1877. 


This 16mo volume is a compilation of all the catechisms 
in use among the Southern Methodists, of which there are 
three numbers of the “ Wesleyan Catechism,” two of the 
“Scripture Catechism,” two parts of the “ Catechism for the 
Methodist Missions,” and “A Manual for Infant Schools,” 
There are, bound up with these, a number of excellent hymns. 
This book must certainly be valuable to the Methodists. 
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